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Board Organized To Handle Service Improved 
Air Navigation Development 


Organization of an Air Navigation Development Board to develop a nation-wide program of 
air navigation and air traffic control capable of useful integration with any air defense system 
established by the National Military Establishment was formalized on January 19 when a 
Department order was signed by Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. 


This Board is administratively located within the 
framework of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The action was taken in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Research and Development Board 
of the National Military Establishment for the devel- 
opment of a nation-wide air navigation system to serve 
the needs of civilian and nontactical military aviation. 

Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans World Airline, 
is permanent Chairman of the Board, serving on a 
part-time basis. 

Dr. Douglas H. Ewing, formerly with the Radio 
Corporation of America, is director of development, 
heading a five-man staff of electronic engineers. 

Four Full-Time Representatives.—The Board 
consists of four full-time representatives, one each 
for the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Members of the Board 
are: Bert A. Denicke, CAA; Col. Walter B. Larew, 
Army; Col. Samuel A. Mundell, Air Force; and Capt. 
Wilson P. Cogswell, Navy. 

The order establishing the Board was signed by 
Secretary Sawyer by virtue of a charter of agreement 
cosigned by the Secretary of Defense on October 29, 
1948, and the Secretary of Commerce on November 2, 
1948. 

To Formulate Program.—tThe order provides 
that “the Board shall formulate, and from time to 
time modify as it may deem necessary, a unified pro- 
gram for research on and development of aids for a 
common national system of air navigation and air 
traffic control” ... “to serve the needs of civilian 
and nontactical military aviation but being capable of 
useful integration with any air defense system estab- 
lished by the National Military Establishment. 

“In so doing,” the order continues, “the Board shall 
be guided by the operational requirements of non- 
tactical military aviation as well as of air carriers, 
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private pilots and other civil users of the air space, as 
transmitted by or through the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and shall evolve a system combining the 
greatest possible utility to all such users. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Take-off With Cross-wind Gear 
Assisted by Side Winds 


Planes equipped with cross-wind gear take off in 
less distance with side winds than they do in still 
air, according to a report by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

In a 90 degree cross-wind, a light, two-place plane 
used 75 feet less of runway on take-off than under 
calm-air conditions, the NACA reported to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which had asked for the 
tests and report. 

The tests settle an argument which has continued 
since the CAA developed the cross-wind gear for six 
different types of planes. Chief significance of the 
gear is its effect on airport design, and its proponents 
have argued that it makes possible single-strip air- 
ports for all sizes of planes. The length of the run- 
way required previously had been the unproved fact. 

During the NACA tests, side winds of 11.4 to 19.3 
miles an hour, with an average of 16.4 miles an hour 
were in force. For the calm-air tests, it was not pos- 
sible to obtain completely calm conditions, but winds 
of 0.6 to 2.3 miles an hour existed. 

For a take-off speed of 40 miles, and with a 90 
degree side wind of 16.4 miles an hour, the reduction 
in take-off distance amounted to 24 percent or 75 feet. 
For a 50 mile an hour take-off speed, this reduction 
was 22 percent. 


by Airworthiness 
Directive Cards 


Better service to aircraft owners, repair sta- 
tions and mechanics in the last year has 
resulted from the use of post cards containing 
airworthiness directives, D. W. Rentzel, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics, said recently 
in announcing publication of the second 
annual compilation of such directives. 


The cards were adopted January 1, 1948, at which 
time the first annual Airworthiness Directive Sum- 
mary was published. This summary contained all 
directives which the CAA had issued in the previous 
5 years. The second annual summary drops the 
directives which now are 6 years old, and adds those 
of 1948, properly indexed. 

Expense Was Growing Rapidly.—Previously, 
airworthiness directives, which consist mainly of in- 
structions from the CAA to plane owners for work 
necessary in keeping aircraft were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to the complete list of aircraft 
owners. CAA officials found it difficult to maintain 
an accurate and current list of such plane owners, and 
found the expense of the mailing growing rapidly as 
the number of planes climbed toward the 100,000 
mark. They became convinced that the old system 
would break down under the burden of larger plane 
registration. 

The new system involves use of self-mailing post 
cards, and a revision of the mailing list. Instead of 
trying to inform every individual owner of changes 
required to keep his plane in an airworthy condition, 
the cards are sent to every airport for posting on its 
bulletin board, to all manufacturers, to aircraft and 
engine mechanics, to all repair stations and all CAA 
aircraft maintenance designees. The list also includes 
a few individuals specially qualified to receive the 
notices, and now totals 23,000. 

New Method Flexible.—The new method was 
developed by E. C. Marsh, chief of the CAA’s specifi- 
cations staff and Katherine Stinson, aeronautical 
engineer in his office. They believe the card system 
will serve, no matter how many planes are registered, 
whereas the original method was rapidly breaking 


down. 


safe, 


(Continued on page 22) 





Board Authorizes All American 


To End Pick-Up Mail Service . 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in an opinion issued last month, authorized suspension, by July 
|, 1949, of the pick-up mail service operated by All American Airways over its route 49, in- 
volving over 1,500 miles of routes radiating out of Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cincinnati, Ohio, James- 
town, N. Y., Williamsport, Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa., via numerous intermediate points. 


At the the Board 
j-year certificate of public convenience and necessity, 
previously authorized in the Middle Atlantic Case de- 
1948, 
property and mail service between Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh, Washington-Baltimore and 
Atlantic City, N. J., Washington and Wilmington, 
Del., between Pittsburgh and Atlantic City, N. J., 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, all routes via various intermediate 


same time issued a temporary 


cided in February providing for passenger, 


points. 

The issuance of this certificate, as provided by the 
Board’s opinion in the Middle Atlantic Case, was con- 
tingent upon the provision that no portion of the 
routes authorized for conventional passenger-property- 
mail service should duplicate the pick-up mail service 
being operated by All American on its route 49. 
With the suspension of pick-up service on route 49, 
this condition has been met. 

Supplemental Opinion Issued.—The Board also 
issued a supplemental opinion in the Middle Atlantic 
Case amending All American’s certificate to provide 
for and mail air service, for a 
period of 3 years, between Pittsburgh and New York- 
Newark via Indiana, Du Bois, Bellefonte-State College, 
Williamsport, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre and Strouds- 
burg-East Stroudsburg, Pa. This amendment will be 
made a part of All American’s certificate when the 
airline has made an appropriate showing as to the 
adequacy of the airports on the route. 

The Board concurrently issued an order directing 
All 


cause why the certificate of All American should not 


passenger, property 


American and other interested parties to show 


be amended to provide passenger, property and mail] 
service between Pittsburgh and Charleston, W. Va., 
via Morgantown, Clarksburg, and Elkins, W. Va. In 
the order the Board said that lack of north-south 
service at the present time and facts which had been 
brought to its attention indicate that public con- 
venience and necessity might require such service. If 
no objections are filed, the Board will set the pro- 
ceeding for immediate hearing and decision. 


34 Offers Made Sponsors 
Under Airport Program 


Thirty-four more grant offers for airport construc- 
tion or development were made under the Federal 
Aid Airport Program between November 15 and 
December 31, 1948, D. W. Rentzel, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, announced last month. 

The grant offers made during this 6-week period 
involved $1,858,802. Grant offers to date total 
$63,534,496 in Federal funds, and number 614. Of 
the grant offers made during the period, 10 were 
for work on class | airports, five for class II airports, 
nine for class III airports and 10 for class IV or 
larger fields. 

Of the total grant offers to date, 152 have been 
for the construction or development of class I airports, 
153 for class II airports, 159 for class III airports and 
150 for class 1V and larger fields. 

Largest grant offer during the 6-week period was 
for $387,735 in Federal funds for the construction 
of a new administration building at the Des Moines, 
lewa, airport- 
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20 Nations Represented 
At RTCA Demonstration 


Aviation representatives from 20 nations partici- 
pated last month’in demonstrations of newly developed 
electronic air-navigation and all-weather landing aids 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Guests from the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization in Montreal were flown to the Weir Cook air- 
port at the 
sponsored by the Air Navigation Development Board, 
were conducted at the CAA Experimental Station at 
the airport. 

Edward B. Warner, president of ICAO, was among 
those attending, 


Indianapolis, where demonstrations, 


members 
from the following 20 nations: Argentina, Australia, 


which included council 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, Iraq, 
India, Ireland, the Netherlands, Mexico, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

In addition, officials of the International Air Trans- 
port Association at Montreal, representing foreign 
international airlines, were present at the demonstra- 
tions. 

The conducted in seminar 
form, with the new electronic aviation developments 
shown under actual flight conditions. 


demonstrations were 
The exhibition 
was similar to the one conducted last November for 
prominent aviation leaders in the United States. 

The equipment shown is that which is expected to 
go into general use during the next 5 years as part of 
the transition phase of the RTCA program. The 
complete program will require about 15 years. 
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Export Procedures Outlined 
For Aeronautical Products 


Exporters of aeronautical products will find a 
useful guide in CAA Aviation Safety Release No. 
312, which contains CAA policies and procedures 
with respect to the exporting of such products. 

This release provides up-to-date information on 
such subjects as classification and eligibility for ex- 
port, certificates of airworthiness for export and other 
evidence of CAA approval, special requirements pre- 
scribed by foreign countries with respect to aeronau- 
tical products imported, nationality and registration 
markings, delivery flights, ferry permits, and many 
similar items. 

Although this release has been furnished by routine 
distribution to manufacturers, established exporters, 
and to foreign countries with which the United 
States maintains export relations, a limited number 
of copies is available to persons indicating a reason- 
able need therefor, and may be obtained without 
charge from the Office of Aviation Information, CAA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Airlines Make Significant Fleet Changes 


The United States airlines have now completed 3 
full years of postwar operation and during this period 
many significant changes have taken place in their 
fleet. 

Shortly after the close of World War II, United 
States air carriers had a total of 518 aircraft in 
scheduled service. The familiar DC-3 accounted for 
87 percent, or 453 planes out of this total. At that 
time, only 13 Douglas DC—4’s were in service. 

During 1946, the airlines boosted their fleet by 60 
percent—from 518 planes to 828. Principal gains 
were registered in DC-+4’s (195 planes), DC-3’s (87 
planes) and Lockheed Constellations (43 planes). 

In 1947, the airline fleet increased another 17 
percent. This was the year that saw the entry of the 
new Douglas DC-6 (86 planes) and Martin 202 (9 
planes) into air carrier service. The DC-—4’s in- 
creased from 208 to 264 planes; Constellations in- 
creased from 43 to 62. A few DC-3’s were retired 
from air carrier service as this category declined for 
the first time—from 540 to 513 planes. 

The United States air carrier fleet registered an- 
other gain in 1948, up 10 percent from 971 to 1,065 
planes. The past year was high-lighted by the entry 
of the Convair 240 into service with 88 planes by 
year-end. Further increases were shown in the DC-6 


(from 86 to 109), the Constellation (from 62 to 73), 
and the Martin 202 (from 9 to 24). As the new 
equipment went into service, some of the older planes 
were retired—DC-3’s declined from 513 to 483; 
DC—4’s went down from 264 to 245. 

The comparative figures at the end of December 
for the four years 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 follow: 


U. S. Carrier Aircraft in Scheduled Service Domestic 
and International 





| 
Decem- | 








; Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 

Manufacturer and Model ber 1945 | ber 1946 | ber 1947 | ber 1948 
— enaiineasaisiaiaass amie 7 = 

| 

Beech D-18. . Maes 0 0) 6 6 

Boeing 247......... 0 4 4 0 

BS ci? ch ak ere 8 8 5 5 

314 oe 7 0 0 0 

rrr 0 0 0 88 

Curtiss C-46.......... 0 0 0) 2 

Douglas DC-3........ 453 540 513 483 

oe ee 13 208 | 264 | 245 

= anaeee 0 0 | 86 | 109 

Lockheed 10A....... 3 3 | 0 6 

ey is% 18 ll 12 12 

Constellation. . | 0 | 43 62 73 

Martin 202......... aa 0 0 | 9 | 24 

North American AT-6.. .| 0 1 0 | 0 

Sikorsky $42, 43,51.. | 5 0 | 3 5 

Stinson SR1O........... ll | 10 7 7 

I so oto tare | 518 828 971 | 1, 065 
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ICAO Continues Study 
Of Navigation Facilities 


At New Delhi Meeting 


The ninth in the series of ten Regional Air 
Navigation Meetings scheduled under the 
auspices of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization was held in New Delhi, India, 
November 23 to December 14, 1948. The 
tenth and final meeting of the original series 
covering the African-Indian Ocean area will 
be held in London, England, March 22, 1949. 
Upon completion of the series, ICAO will 
haye an index of air navigation facilities and 
services at present available or recommended 
for civil aviation covering the major areas of 
the world. 

The United States delegation for this meeting was 
headed by Clifford P. Burton of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and included members from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Commerce Department, Federal 
Communications Commission, Department of the Air 
Force, the Navy Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Aeronautical Radio, Inc. The United 
States position, as developed and approved by the 
Air Coordinating Committee, was upheld to a high 
degree. 

Special Planning Group Set Up.—lIn addition 
to the regular items on the agenda, a Special Fre- 
quency Planning Group was established to study the 
report of the International Radio Administrative Con- 
ference in Geneva and apply its recommendations to 
the frequency problems of the South East Asia 
A similar group will be established at the 
forthcoming African-Indian Ocean meeting to be held 
in London which will also review the Middle East 
frequency problem. 

In the field of radio aids to air navigation, the 
United States succeeded in securing a recommenda- 
tion indicating a requirement for the installation of 
VHF Omniranges with DME at 14 locations within 
the region. It was the general attitude of the States 
represented that a realistic approach to the problem of 
air navigation facilities and services should be taken 
and that recommendations for such facilities and 
services should be based on minimum requirements. 
The meeting in general followed this criteria. 


region. 


Rough Appointed to Direct 
Field Relations of CAA 


Howard F. Rough has been appointed Assistant to 
the Administrator for Field Relations, D. W. Rentzel, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, announced on 
January 25. 

The important over-all problems of collaboration 
and cooperation between the state aviation officials 
and the CAA and liaison between the Administrator 
and the nine regional offices of the CAA, will be Mr. 
Rough’s responsibility. 

“Mr. Rough’s experience in aviation and with the 
CAA and its predecessor organizations, qualifies him 
ideally for this position,’ Mr. Rentzel said. “He 
joined the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce in 1928 shortly after its organization, and 
was active in setting up the regional organization of 
the CAA. He is a veteran pilot, with 6,700 hours in 
the air, including service in both wars, and enjoys 
an excellent reputation in aviation circles. His ex- 
perience in the field and in administrative work in 
Washington makes him valuable to the CAA.” 

In the last war, Mr. Rough served with the Troop 
Carrier Command, and later as Air Inspector of the 
Pacific Division of the Air Transport Command. 
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CAA List Shows Airports Increase by 655 


During 1948, the combined total of all civil and 
military airports in the United States on record with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration rose from 5,759 
to 6,414, a net gain of 655 airports. As of January 1, 
1949, the number of civil airports stood at 6,016 com- 
pared with 5,258 a year ago, a gain of 758 or 14 per- 
cent. The number of military airports continued to 
decline as the military services released 103 airports 
during the year, reducing the number still held by 
them to 398 airports. 


Commercial airports totaled 2,989 versus 2,849 a 
year ago; municipal airports increased to 2,050 from 
1,818. Sub I and class I airports were by far the 
largest group numerically with 4,065 airports or 63 
percent of the total falling in this category. 

Texas led all other States in the number of airports 
with 624, followed by California with 463 and New 
York with 276. 

The following table gives the State-by-State record 
by type and class of airport as of January 1, 1949. 


U. S. Airports by States, January 1, 1949 


(Data covers existing airports recorded with CAA) 


By type ! 


Total 








Com- Munic- oe 
mercial ipal es ee 

U.S. total 6,414 2, 989 2,050 161 
Alabama 97 43 32 2 
Arizona 187 43 0 5 
Arkansas.... 91 16 30 0 
California 163 193 142 9 
Colorado 101 33 44 3 
Connecticut 33 23 10 0 
Delaware 20 15 2 0 
District of Columbia 3 0 0 0 
Florida 208 50 93 2 
Georgia 141 51 51 5 
Idaho 109 13 56 3 
Illinois 77 130 31 3 
Indiana 169 129 30 1 
lowa 183 101 50 3 
Kansas 202 87 86 3 
Kentucky 67 43 12 1 
Louisiana 95 27 30 + 
Maine 73 39 24 0 
Marvland 52 30 5 0 
Massachusetts 80 53 21 0 
Michigan 235 115 109 0 
Minnesota 123 53 70 0 
Mississippi 94 39 35 6 
Missouri 119 67 40 5 
Montana 101 16 58 10 
Nebraska 137 58 56 4 
Nevada 59 21 22 6 
New Hampshire 32 16 12 0 
New Jersey... 93 7 ll 0 
New Mexico ; lil 31 33 ll 
New York ; 276 178 47 
North Carolina. i5l 93 35 l 
North Dakota 91 38 47 6 
Ohio 251 195 34 4 
Oklahoma... : 165 71 79 2 
Oregon os 115 37 14 4 
Pennsylvania 225 174 39 3 
Rhode Island 11 7 2 0 
South Carolina. . . 67 20 37 2 
South Dakota. . 68 23 41 1 
‘Tennessee ‘ 78 41 23 7 
Texas ‘ 624 192 156 | 21 
Utah : ; ° 59 7 37 8 
Vermont ' 23 | 12 9 0 
Virginia 127 69 23 2 
Washington 164 56 69 4 
West Virginia 52 35 11 2 
Wisconsin 157 91 56 1 
Wyoming... 55 | 14 26 5 


1 Airport type definitions: Commercial-public use and public services, privately owned and operated. 


public services, mu 
public restricted, mi 






cipally owned and/or operated. 
itary operated. 


CAA intermediate-public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
All others (a) public emergency use, no public services, privately owned for personal use; (b) public 


By class 
Mili- | All | Sub1 VI 
tary | others | and 1? it II IV V and 
| over 

398 816 4,065 1,009 561 448 187 144 
15 5 51 7 14 13 0 2 
44 55 76 44 38 14 12 3 
0 | 15 55 13 15 8 0 0 
39 80 259 69 41 36 35 23 
3 18 54 24 13 1 4 5 
0 0 24 1 3 4 l 0 
1 2 13 4 0 l 0 2 
2 1 0 0 0 1 l l 
55 8 58 32 +4 AB il 15 
11 23 59 28 24 23 4 | 3 
2 35 84 11 9 2 0 3 
4 9 126 36 t 7 4 0 
5 4 115 34 9 9 2 0 
2 27 150 23 2 7 0 l 
11 15 141 22 16 5 10 % 
2 9 56 2 + 4 0 l 
6 28 54 17 10 9 2 3 
3 7 49 6 12 2 2 2 
7 10 24 15 3 8 0 2 
4 2 57 4 9 7 0 3 
5 6 171 38 10 13 2 1 
0 0 81 30 6 1 1 l 
1 10 57 15 13 7 0 2 
3 + 75 24 il 5 3 l 
1 16 64 18 8 5 2 1 
2 17 103 18 0 4 2 10 
5 5 21 5 14 9 or) 1 
1 3 | 21 5 3 2 0 l 
5 6 | 63 17 7 4 0 2 
8 28 | 68 14 6 9 8 6 
8 41 215 30 12 13 4 2 
13 9 103 14 16 12 2 4 
0 0 67 15 3 6 0 0 
4 14 190 141 9 7 2 2 
5 8 105 24 14 13 6 3 
0 30 75 9 12 14 4 1 
5 4 171 33 13 8 0 0 
2 0 7 0 2 0 2 0 
5 3 30 13 | 5 10 6 3 

1 2 51 ‘| * 4 2 2 
2 5 4o| 24] 7 6 1 0 
70 185 371 | 113 6l 43 27 9 
4 3 24 ll 15 4 4 1 
l 1 19 0 4 0 0 0 
14 19 88 14 10 ll 2 2 
ll 24 102 23 | 10 17 5 7 
0 4 36 10 2 3 l 0 
2 7 115 28 9 3 1 1 
1 9 27 15 | 6 3 3 1 


Municipal-public use and 
Military- 


emergency use only, no public services, Government-owned Forest Services, etc. 
2 Sub I airports are those which exist but do not come up to class I standards. 


British Caribbean Airways 
Granted Air Carrier Permit 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on January 18 granted 
a foreign air carrier permit to British Caribbean 
Airways, Ltd., authorizing air transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail between the terminal point 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies, and the 
terminal point Miami, Florida. The Board’s order 
was approved by President Truman. 

The Board said the permit would be subject to 
applicable provisions of any treaties, conventions or 
agreements affecting international air transportation 
to which the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States shall be 
parties. There is presently in force between the 


United Kingdom and the United States a bilateral 
agreement (The Bermuda Agreement), effective 
February 11, 1946, governing air transportation be- 
tween the two countries. Under this agreement air- 
lines designated by the British government are ac- 
corded the right, among others, to pick up and 
discharge international traffic in passengers, cargo 
and mail at Miami for transportation to and from a 
number of points, including Jamaica, B. W. L 

British Caribbean plans to operate a minimum of 
two round trip flights weekly with 21-passenger DC-3 
aircraft. At the present time direct air service be- 
tween Miami, Florida, and Kingston, Jamaica, 
B. W. L, is provided by Pan American Airways, a 
United States flag carrier, and KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines of the Netherlands. 
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VHF in Aviation 
NOTE: This is the 


prepared by CAA 
simplified form on Very High Frequency and the 


last of a series of articles 
to provide information in 


growing part it is playing in civil aviation. 


Higher Radio Bands Hold Key 


To New Aviation Mi 


Scores of new ideas and possibilities in the field of 
civil aviation developed during World War II and in 
Many of these around the 
very high frequency part of the radio spectrum, and 
300 megacycles. 


-acles 


the years since. center 
the even higher frequencies above 
Some of these new developments, such as airborne 
round radar, are now in use by civil aviation to a 
limited extent. Others are of the time- 
tested stages through which all devices must go before 
general benefit. 
First must come research to provide basic informa- 
The next step is development, to work out prac- 
to elimi- 


and g 
in one four 
they can be of 


tion. 


tical devices. Third comes service testing, 


nate the “ and weaknesses inherent in most new 
Finally, the device must be put 
production before it is of general benefit. Experience 
has taught that it is hazardous to skip any of the four 
Yet the four stages of progress normally re- 


bugs” 


achievements. into 


steps. 
quire several years. 

Distance Indicator.—One of the 
along the road toward mass production is a distance 
indicator, operating above the Very High Frequency 
Using a radio pulse technique, the indi- 
cator will show the pilot on a dial the exact distance 
of his plane from any omnirange station within reach 


dey ices well 


radio band. 


of his receiver. 


PROXIMITY INDICATOR 


Above—How distance-measuring equipment would 
work. The plane sends a signal to a receiver on the 


ground, this trips a transmitter which sends a return 
The 
round trip is translated into miles and registered on a 
cockpit dial. 


signal. time taken for the signals to make the 


Also in the service testing is an electronic 


computer for use with the new omnirange. 


stage 
The com- 
puter uses information fed it by the omnirange and 
the distance indicator, combining it into a specific 
course for the pilot to follow. 

This equipment will permit air traffic to fly safely 
at the same altitude between cities. For example, be- 
tween any two VHF ranges it would be possible to 
establish three parallel tracks for eastbound traffic and 
three parallel tracks for westbound traffic. All six 
would be at the same altitude, yet each plane would 
be separated laterally by a distance of three to five 
miles. 
tested is a “robot pilot” which 
will automatically make an Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem approach, more accurately than can a human pilot. 
4 “little black box” connecting the aircraft’s ILS 
receiver with the automatic pilot makes everything 
but the actual automatic. The human 
pilot, after tuning in the ILS ground transmitters, 
merely stands by and monitors the approach. 


Now being service 


touchdown 
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Air Regulations . on February 1. 1949 




















Part MANUAL 
PitLe No. No. of No. of 
Price Date | Amend- Price Date Amend. 
ments | ments 
Aircraft | | 
Mareen CONAN a 6 oo 666 0k c:ticcncccescesss 1 $0.05 | 10/15/42 3 None | BNE Es :0:6:0'0:6'6 
Type and Production Certificates. ................45- 2 05 7/1/46 1 | $0. 10 |) ere 
Airplane Airworthiness—Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, 
and Restricted Purpose Categories................. 13 - 25 12/15/46 4 None | None |..... iia 
Se 4a . 25 11/1/47 1 | . 3 7/1/44 2 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories. 1 4b Free 11/9/45 10 None None |..... ne 
eS SN 5 6 ddd weed pnesednecescce 6 .10 5/24/46 2 None None |..... 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited Category........ onan 9 . 05 11;21/46 2 None 4 ee 
Engine Airworthiness................ Re eee 13 . 05 | i lee None | et ee 
Py GENIE og oan cacccuccvessevceccoece 14 05 7/15/42 1 15 | SIRE be cccccee 
Equipment Airworthiness. ............0..0cccccccecss 15 05 5/31/46 |..... - None | are 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness. .................... 16 05 | eee Free 2/13/41 1 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft, | } 
Engines, Propellers, Instruments............. eat 18 05 i), . 60 0 ae 
Airmen | } | 
SS eR ape ee een eee 20 05 11/10/48 1 None | | are 
SS ids wa wicdaldiake-¥atae mack er 21 05 10/1/42 § | None | None 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates..............2..... 22 . 05 10/15/42 2 None | eee 
NE ere eee eee | 24 - 05 oil /43 23 | None None |........ 
Parachute Technician Certificates. . ae 25 05 2/15/43 | 5 None YS ee 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates. ........ 26 05 ie /10 45 | 4 | None None 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates. ............ aaa ance 27 . 05 7/1/46 | 3 | None None |...... 
Physical Standards for Airmen.......... pGawees 29 05 1/10/46 |...... None None 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates... . . — aueee 33 05 8/1/47 | 1 None None | 
Flight Navigator Certificates......... bak Gutcinercen 34 05 8/1/47 | 1 | None | Nene |......2. 
Flight Engineer Certificates........... ceca ae 35 05 11/10/48 |........ None | , SS ree 
} | | | 
Operation Rules } | } | 
Air Carrier Operating ED eae 40 .10 7/10/46 32 None gl ron 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Continental | | | ' 
SII oo aoe fd ee ae og dw een iach. 41 .10 7/20/48 42 None err 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certification and Gueceden | 
REPRE Ren ee a eee 42 . 05 8/1/46 510 15 i) | 
General Operation 2 ESR O RE pe ham iarieray 43 . 05 12/1/47 | 4 None None |........ 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations. ..................+: 4 . 05 Le Ree None eee 
Operation of Moored Balloons. ...................... 48 . 05 O/SB/47 |. ...... None YS re 
Transportation of Explosives and other wrepeuees | | 
ee hatetuhancasdasdutgucuiebeseceecs hot 49 - 05 7/1/45 1 None DD eee 
Air Agencies | | 
Airman Agency Certificates. ................... . 50 05 4/30/46 5 5/15/46 | 2 
Ground Instructor Rating. .......... pce canied 51 05 12/15/43 3 None DE Teassacws 
Repair Station Rating............ amare ceed 52 05 10/1 42 No stock i) eer 
Beocmamio Somoel Mating. ....s 2.20 cccccccccsccecs 53 05 | 8/1/42 Free | 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings as date 54 05 1/21/43 15 . ) a 
Air Navigation | 
| 
EO RT OT ee 60 10 | 10/8/47 3 7 $1.00 a) 4 eee 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules................--.-.. 61 10 6/15/48 63 None a ees 
Miscellaneous | 
} | | 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revocation | } 
and ak tonkksuaanurcketuwancacernwewed } 97 Free 1/1/47 1 None PO Siledncns 
1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part Note: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 


or part 4a. 
2 Special regulations SR-324, SR-324-A. 
* Special regulations SR-323, SR-323-—A, 
‘Special regulations 397, 397-A, SR-325. 
5 Special regulation SR 3 
® Special regulations 397 397 A, SR-323, SR—323—A, SR-—325. 
( ‘ombined with Flight. Information Manual, Vol. 3, No. 1. 


SR- 526. 





obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Cur- 
rency is sent at sender’s ris Amendments, Special Regulations 
and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals from 
the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 





New Navigation Devices.—Farther in the future, 
but already in the development stage, are a series of 
new navigation devices, including Navar, Lanac, and 
Teleran. Teleran, which televises a ground radar 
screen into the pilot’s cockpit, is an example of an 
idea which may have great merit for the future. When 
perfected, it may make bad-weather flying almost as 
easy as visual flying. But like many other projects, 
it will be several years before Teleran is ready for 
intensive testing and evaluation as a civil aviation aid. 

Radar, which operates on frequencies higher than 
VHF, has opened up a wide range of possibilities for 
civil aviation. Because much of the military radar 
was not well adapted to civil aviation without complex 
and expensive modification, its application to civil 
aviation has not been as rapid as many people ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, it already is in use in various 
ways and its use will be extended as improved models 
are developed. 

Perhaps the best-known type of radar is the Ground 
Controlled Approach radar, or GCA, which was used 
by the Army and Navy to land aircraft under low vis- 
ibility conditions. The equipment is expensive to buy 
and operate, but it is in use by the CAA at three 


major airports—Washington, LaGuardia, and Chi- 
cago—and funds have been requested for its installa- 
tion at 22 terminals. Using this equipment, specially 
trained operators can monitor Instrument Landing 
“talk” 
craft in to a safe landing in almost zero-zero weather. 

Long-range radar equipment which can locate an 
aircraft at distances up to 100 miles is in use by the 
CAA at Washington and New York. Experiments 
are being made to determine the possible usefulness 
of such equipment in traffic control along the air- 
ways. One problem still unsolved is how to easily and 
quickly identify a particular plane out of the many 
which appear on the radar screen. 


System approaches, and, if necessary, an air- 


Medium Range Radar Sought.—The CAA has 
asked for funds to purchase medium-range radar 
equipment to help in traffic control around major 
airports. The CAA believes such equipment will 
make approaches and landings more rapid and safe 
than at present. Without radar, the control tower 
operator is virtually “working in the dark” when he 
brings planes in during bad weather. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Communities Profitably Operating 
Former Surplus Military Airports 


Communities all over the country are profitably operating former military surplus airports 
by supplementing aviation revenues with a wide variety of activities, ranging from barn dances 


D. W. Rentzel. 


to motorcycle races, 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 


announced recently 


following a review of the CAA’s participation in the war-surplus disposal program. 
CAA records reveal that 357 airports have been turned over to communities, as of August 


31, after they had been declared surplus by the military. 


was to advise whether the airport should be kept in 
operation as an airport or returned to some other use. 
CAA officials have made a total of 1,648 surveys since 
the program started in December 1945, on 884 dif- 
ferent fields. Airports under survey were considered 
as a potential part of the “adequate national airport 
system” which the CAA now is developing with the 
$500,000,000 federal authorization provided in the 
Federal Airport Act. 

Recognizing that these surplus airports would re- 
quire a great deal of maintenance and that the grantees 
should be assisted in obtaining revenue to carry out 
their obligations, Congress enacted an amendment to 
the Surplus Property Act known as Public Law 289, 
which, among other things, authorized the transfer of 
surplus property needed to develop sources of revenue 
from non-aviation businesses at such airports. Since 
the enactment of this law in July 1947, communities 


acquiring surplus property for such purposes have 
put the property to many gainful uses. 
Huge Army Airfield Pays.—Liberal, Kansas, 


with a population of only 8,600, took over a huge Army 
airfield that had been advertised as a “white elephant” 
and in the period between July 1947 and August 1948, 
the revenue exceeded the cost of maintenance and 
operation by $26,000. Two flight operators are func- 
tioning on the field. Eight large warehouses have 
been rented for such purposes as grain storage, truck 
body storage, an interior decorator, and a plastic sales 
concern. The demand for business locations now ex- 
ceeds the supply. Liberal now boasts of a lighted base- 
ball field, a nine-hole golf course, and buildings for 
fairs and other large gatherings, and all producing 
revenue on the site of the airport. 

Sebring, Florida, a community of just over 3,000, 
took over Hendricks Field comprising 1,460 acres lo- 
cated 614 miles from the town. Aviation activities are 
comparatively light but the field is kept as a landing 
facility, with a beacon operating during the hours 
of darkness. Despite the lack of flying, the field is 
operating on a cash basis and a reserve is being built 
up by rental of space to 10 business firms collectively 
known as the Air Terminal Business Associates. Re- 
pairs and improvements are undertaken by the mem- 
bers with their own labor and equipment. Twenty- 
seven former Army administration buildings and 
barracks have been made over into living quarters 
and rented. Free quarters are provided for transient 
pilots and CAA personnel. 

Non-Aviation Activities Pay.—In direct contrast 
to the small amount of aviation activity at Sebring, 
the City of Savannah, Georgia, made a municipal air- 
port out of the former Hunter Field which has 20 
scheduled flights per day by three airlines. However, 
most of the revenue comes from non-aviation activities 
on the field. The former guardhouse is utilized 
a hospital, the bomb trainer building has been con- 
verted into use by a transportation equipment com- 
pany, a cold storage company occupies the former 
“alert crew” 
business in the old: armament building. 


shack, while an awning company is in 
The seven 
mess halls house business ventures from a kinder- 
garten to a pistol range. Business is reported to be 
good and the city is realizing in excess of $50,000 per 
year in rentals above maintenance expenses at the 


airport. 
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The CAA’s duty in these transactions 


The motorcycle race track at Santa Barbara Mu- 
nicipal Airport in California yields 10 percent of the 
gross receipts for the maintenance and operation of 
the airport. Other revenue comes from the storage 
and repair of sailboats, and a golf driving range brings 
$50 a month into the city treasury. 

The story is the same in all sections of the country— 
more and more non-aviation revenue producing activi- 
ties are moving onto airports which were formerly used 
exclusively for aviation purposes—and the airport 
owners are finding that it is good busines and is paying 
off in dollars. 


Seasonal Slump Lowers 


Civil Aircraft Output 


Output of civil aircraft dropped sharply in Novem- 
ber, attributable to a normal seasonal decline in the 
demand for the personal-type aircraft. A total of 
317 planes weighing 598,800 pounds were shipped, 
compared to 502 planes weighing 794,200 pounds 
during October. 

Shipment of personal-type aircraft dropped to 294 
from 476 in October, while shipment of transport 
aircraft totaled 23 as compared to 26 in the preceding 
month. 

Total value of complete aircraft shipped during 
November was $6,878,241. Of this amount, 20 percent 
was accounted for by personal-type aircraft, and 80 
percent by transport type planes. 

November shipment of 193 civil aircraft engines is 
the lowest monthly shipment figure since the end of 
the war. October shipments were 220. Total horse- 
power of civil engines’ shipped in November was 
89,300, compared to 64,600 in October. 

November civil aircraft shipments were as follows: 


Civil Aircraft Shipments November-October 


Number of 
units 


Airframe 
weight (000) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 


Total 317 502 598. 8 794. 2 
By type: 
Personal. . . 294 476 6234.0 389.8 
Transport - 23 26 | 364.8 A044 
By number of places 
2-place 99 156 55. 7 88. 3 
3- to 5-place. ‘9 : 195 320 | 178.3 | 301.5 
Over 5-place 23 26 | 364.8 404.4 
By total rated hp (all engines): 
1-74 hp... = 19 64 24.4 31.5 
i ee 41 71 24.0 41.1 
100-399 hp....... 204 340 185.6 314.3 
100 hp and over... . ; 23 27 | 364.8 | 407.3 


RTCA Paper Is Released 


The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics 
recently released a new report entitled “DME System 
Characteristics (Transition Period)”. Identified as 
paper 121-48 /DO-24, the report may be obtained on 
request to L. M. Sherer, Executive Secretary, RTCA, 
Department of State Building, Washington 25, D. C. 








Civil Aviation Highlights 





1948 1947 
Airports recorded with CAA, Dec. 31... 6,414 5, 759 
By type: ! 

SS ETE TE EEE 2, 989 2, 849 

Municipal. pad ace 2,050 1,818 

CAA intermediate............... 161 17 

Sere ~“s — 398 501 

IN 65.06 cdscunhssscewenae 816 413 

Civil airports by class: 

Total. . Galsaeiee patel 6, 016 5, 258 
Class I ‘and under ceaiars erate 4, 006 3,525 
GE this <a.ck oe dense oe 972 845 
Class LIT. . . ' imneag 471 422 
Oe "eee Se 361 314 
eb iin. inch oe aie oe alanine 131 100 
Class VI and over... “ 75 52 

Total U. S. civil aircraft, Dec. 31. “ 95, 997 94, 821 

Scheduled air carrier aircraft, Dec. 31.. 1, 065 971 
Civil aircraft am Nov.: 

Total. SRE ARR Po Pere 317 615 

2-place ‘models. . . pik aaes 99 245 

4-, and 5-place models....... 195 349 

Ov er 5-place models. ......... Pa 23 21 

Certificates approved, Nov.: 

DUS BNR. 6-2 6's o.c.cvevsces 3, 665 9, 081 

Private pilots. ..... Diese eas 4, 318 8,051 

Commercial pilots. .............. P 631 393 


Airline transport pilots. sat ; 73 59 


Mechanics (original certific ates). 749 77 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 

CR <0 hone Va kinadite sete we oie . 121 235 
Flight instructor ratings. . ieaucs 183 293 
Instrument ratings................ 131 97 


Traffic control activity. Nov.: 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport tow- 


Se : 1, 222,535 1,295,921 
Fix postings, CAA airway centers 927, 787 858, 898 
AIRPORT OPERATIONS 
Washington National Airport operations, 
Jec.: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. ........ 49,914 16, 061 
Passengers arriving s 44, 738 41, 580 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 9, 884 8,015 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3,539 3,093 
San Francisco Municipal Airport opera- 
tions, Nor.: 
Scheduled air carrier: , 
Passengers de parting. adie ‘ 35, 72 33,995 
Passengers arriving . cs 36, = 33,018 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 6, 313 + 803 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures . 4, 341 , 503 
Oakland Municipal Airport operations, 
ov... 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 5, 079 4,193 
Passengers arriving.............. 4,535 3,931 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 3,974 3, 084 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 18, 439 18, 249 


! Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services, privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public 
use and public services, municipally owned and/or operated. 
CAA Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services, CAA 
operated. Military—Public restricted, military operated, All 
otherse—(a) Public emergency use only, no public services, pri- 
vately owned for personal use; (b) Public emergency use only, 
no public services, Government-owned Forest Service, etc. 





CAA Finds Possible Hazards 
In Polarizing Sun Glasses 


Wearing polarizing sun glasses can be “hazardous 
and distracting” to a pilot flying a modern aircraft 
because they may cause spots and streaks in front of 
his eyes, a report from the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s Medical Research Laboratory reveals. 

Glasses which polarize light cause the appearance of 
numerous dark areas in certain types of windshields. 
Sometimes these resemble large-screen mesh; in other 
cases they form parallel light and dark streaks, 
Visibility is greatly reduced. 

The reason for the phenomena is that “strain pat- 
terns” in the original material from which the 
windshield was made become visible when light is 
polarized. This fact long has been known, and has 
been applied various industrial processes. How- 
ever, the appearance of such patterns in a windshield, 
where they are normally invisible, can be a serious 
flight hazard. 

The report, entitled “Strain Patterns in Aircraft 
Safety Windshields and Visibility Through Polaroid 
Sun Glasses”, was prepared by John J. Swearingen and 
George R. Johnson of the CAA Laboratory, which is 
located in Oklahoma City. Copies may be obtained 


from the Office of Aviation Information, CAA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Official Actions . . . 


Civil Aeronauties Board 





Regulations 


SR-324-A-_-_- sien, Effective January 1, 1949 


Extends effective date of SR-324, which expired December 31, 
1948, until June 30, 1949 


Amdt. 20-1 _._Effective February 5, 1949 


Section 20.61 Physical examination, provides that, prior to 
iking examinations and tests for a rating, an applicant for a 
pilot certificate with a private rating shall have met the appro- 
priate physical requirements prescribed for the issuance of his 
rtificate within the preceding 24 calendar months and an appli- 
unt for a pilot certificate with a commercial rating shall have 
met the physical requirements prescribed for the issuance of 


his certificate within the preceding 12 calendar months. Exami 
nations specified in this section include written examinations 
1s well as practical examinations and flight tests. This amend- 


ment will enable an applicant to take the written examination 
before taking the physical examination. It will be noted that 
the physical requirements must be met before an applicant may 
take a flight test 


Amdt. 22-5____.__________Effective February 5, 1949 
Section 22.241 provides that prior to taking examinations and 
ests for the original issuance of a lighter-than-air pilot certifi- 
ute an applicant shall have met the appropriate physical re 
juirements. This amendment will enable an applicant to take 
the written examination before taking the physical examination. 
It will be noted that the physical requirements must be met 
before an applicant may take a flight test 


Safety Orders 


S-205 denies petition of A. L. J. Gillette, for stay of the 
Board's order of suspension of his mechanic certificate (Dec. 23). 
S-206 orders proceeding in the case of Samuel Wright Tyson 


emanded to the hearing examiner for further or additional action 
(Dec. 30). 

S-207 suspends for 60 days, pilot certificate of Talmadge Abra 
ham Brown (Dec. 30). 

S-208 suspends for 90 days, pilot certificate of O. E. Wolfe 
(Dec. 31). 


S-209 suspends for 60 days, pilot certificate of John W. Carson 


(Dee. 31). 

S-210 denies petition of A. L. J. Gillette for reconsideration 

f the Board’s order suspending his mechanic certificate for 30 
s (Jan. 11) 


Airline Orders 


E-2283 approves cancellation of Agreement CAB No. 1010 be- 
tween United Air Lines and Blue Bird Air Service relating to 
motor transportation Airport 
(Dee. 13). 

E-2284 approves cancellation of Agreement CAB No. 1581 be 
Airlines and Dixie Air Associates relating to 
the furnishing of certain link trainer equipment and classroom 
facilities at Memphis Municipal Airport, Memphis, Tenn. (Dec. 
13) 

E-2285 fixes a temporary mail rate for National Airlines over 
ts entire system (Dec. 14). 

E-2286 dismisses complaint of Eastern Air Lines in the matter 
of non-application of additional charges for travel via DC-6 air- 
craft between New York and Washington over the routes of National 
Airlines (Dec. 14). 

E-2287 amends order serial No. E-1350 so as to clarify the 
method of computing the rate to be paid Trans-Texas Airways for 
the period prior to July 1, 1948 (Dec. 14). 

E-2288 orders Northern Conselidated Airlines to show cause why 
the Board should not fix the temporary mail rates over its Fair- 
banks-Bethel route by amending order No. E-1807 (Dec. 14). 

E-2289 grants the Beaver Island Chamber of Commerce leave to 
intrevene in the matter of the application of Leslie D. Emery for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity (Dec. 14). 

E-2290 orders Northwest Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not revoke order No. E-1519 and why it should not make 
final the rates set forth in the attached statement for the trans 
portation of mail within the continental United States and over 
its routes between the United States and terminal points in Canada 
(Dec. 15). 

E-2291 revokes order No. E-1353 insofar as it pertains to North- 
west Airlines and consolidates into one proceeding the mail rate 
cases of American, Eastern, TWA and United (Dec. 15). 

E-2292 grants Hawaiian Airlines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 403 of the Act, so as to provide free transportation 
for Messrs. Swinton and Shields, airways forecasters, employed 
by the United States Weather Bureau (Dec. 15). 

E-2293 approves agreement between United Air Lines and Ameri 
an relating to an airlines ground terminal at Chicago (Dec. 15). 

E-2294 dismisses and denies portions of petition of Mid-Conti 
nent Airlines for reconsideration of the Board's supplemental 
opinion and order No. E-1813 in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida 
case (Dec. 15). 

E-2295 denies petition of the Postmaster General for reopening 
of the record for further hearing in the matter of the final mail 
rates fixed for Braniff Airways over its domestic system (Dec. 15). 


service at Chicago 


Municipal 


tween American 


E-2296 denies petition of the Postmaster General for reopening 
of the record for further hearing in the matter of the final mail 
rates fixed for Delta over its entire system (Dec. 15). 

E-2297 denies petition of Seaboard & Western Airlines for leave 
to intervene in the matter of the mail rates proposed for the trans 
Atlantic operations of TWA; dismisses notice of objections filed 
by Seaboard & Western (Dec. 16). 

E-2298 grants West Coast Airlines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401(a) of the Act, insofar as said provisions 
would otherwise prevent it from serving Chehalis-Centralia, Wash.., 
on one northbound flight daily from Portland to Seattle (Dec. 16). 

E--2299 denies petition of Eastern Air Lines for reconsideration 
of the Board's opinion and order No. E-1981, insofar as said order 
extends the route of Pan American from San Juan, P. R., to 
Caracas, Venezuela (Dec. 16). 

E-2300 denies petition of Colonial Airlines for reconsideration 
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of the Board’s opinion and order No. E-2114 in the Boston- 
Bermuda Service vase (Dec. 17). 

E-2301 approves agreements CAB Nos. 2035, 2180, 2360, 2361, 
2411, 2568, 2569, 2588, and 2589, between Pan American and cer- 
tain airlines relating to standard IATA interline traffic agreement 
(Dec. 16). 

E-2302 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1957, 2029, 2067, 2068, 
2069, 2073 through 2083, 2085 through 2092, 2362 through 2366, 
between Northwest Airlines and certain airlines relating to stand- 
ard IATA interline traffic agreements (Dec. 16). 

E-2303 fixes the mail rate for Pioneer Air Lines over its entire 
system (Dec. 17). 

E-2304 approves agreement between American Airlines and 
Trans-Texas Airways, relating to maintenance service at Ed 
Anderson Municipal Airport, El Paso, Tex. (Dec. 16). 

E-2305 approves agreement between TWA and Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines relating to commissions to sub-agents appointed 
by either party for international air transportation (Dec. 16). 

E-2306 grants the Postmaster General leave to intervene in the 
Through Service Proceeding (Dec. 20). 

E-2307 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, certain 
rules and tarifis of National Airlines, Delta Air Lines, and Mid- 
Continent Airlines in the Air Freight Rate Investigation (Dec. 20). 

2308 denies motion of the Rhode Island Port and Industrial 
Development Commission for consolidation of Eastern Airline’s 
application in Docket No. 3501, requesting amendment of its 
certificate for routes Nos. 5 and 6, in the Service in New England 
States case (Dec. 21). 

E-2309 serves application of Wien Alaska Airlines, Docket No. 
2478, from the United States-Alaska Service case, and grants the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash.; Air Transport 
Associates; Department of Aeronautics, State of Minnesota; and 
Wien Alaska Airlines leave to intervene in the case (Dec. 21). 

E-2310 authorizes change in service pattern for Empire Air Lines, 
for route No. 78 (Dec. 21). 

E-2311 orders the examiners in the Air Freight Case, Docket 
No. 810, et al., and the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
case, Docket No. 730, et al., to certify the entire record in the 
proceedings to the Board for initial decision in the latter pro- 
ceeding, with respect to application of Globe Freight Airline and 
U. S. Airlines (Dec. 21). 

E-2312 orders Capital Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not amend Order Serial No. E-436, as amended, so as 
to fix the temporary mail rates over its entire system (Dec. 22). 

E-2313 denies motion of Colonial Airlines requesting consolida- 
tion of Dockets Nos. 3051, 3052, and 3053 with the proceeding in 
the National Airlines Route Investigation (Docket No. 3500) 
(Dec. 21). 

E-2314 dismisses application of Capital Airlines for an amend- 
ment of its certificate for routes Nos. 51 and 55 (Dec. 22) 

E-2315 amends order serial No. E-1622 in the matter of the 
temporary mail rate for TWA in its trans-Atlantic operations 
(Dec. 22). 

E-2316 opinion and order issues a temporary foreign air carrier 
permit to Aero Transportes for a period of one year; approved 
by the President December 22 (Nov. 23). 

E-2317 orders Colonial Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix certain temporary mail rates for its Routes Nos. 71 
71-F, and 72-F (Dec. 22). 

E-2318 denies motion of Eastern Air Lines requesting consolida- 
tion of its applications in Docket Nos. 3406 and 1950 with other 
applications to be heard in the reopened Southeastern States case 
and Mississippi Valley case (Dec. 23). 

E-2319 approves agreement between American Airlines, Ameri- 
ean Overseas Airlines, and Hellenic Airlines relating to interline 
traffic (Dee. 23). 

E-2320 authorizes change in service pattern for Pioneer Air 
Lines over its route No. 64, so as to omit Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
as a stop between Roswell, N. Mex., and El Paso, Tex. (Dec. 24). 

E-2 grants United Air Lines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 238.3(f)(1) of the Economic Regulations insofar 
1s such provisions prevent applicant from scheduling stops at 
Chicago, Ill., of more than 45 minutes duration on certain flights 
(Dec. 27). 

E-2322 approves agreement between American Airlines and 
Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij (KLM) relating to ground 
and flight instructions at Ardmore, Okla. (Dec. 27). 

E-2323 grants city of Buffalo, N. Y., permission to intervene in 
the matter of an agreement filed pursuant to § 412(a) of the Act 
between Capital Airlines and National Airlines relating to inter- 
change of aircraft (Dec. 27). 

E-2324 dismisses application of Calasia Air Transport, Docket 
No. 2388, from the Air Freight Case (Dec. 29). 

E-2325 grants the city of Cleveland and the Cleyeland Chamber 
of Commerce leave to intervene in the Milwaukee-Chicago-New 
York Restrictions Case (Dec. 29). 

E-2326 grants the city of Toledo, Ohio, and the Toledo Cham- 
er of Commerce leave to intervene in the matter of the applica- 
tions of TWA and others for amendments of certificates (Dec. 29). 

E-2327 amends temporary rate orders for Capital Airlines in the 
matter of the transportation of mail over its entire system (Dec. 
30). 

E-2328 fixes the temporary mail rate for Colonial Airlines over 
routes Nos. 71, 71-F, 72, and 72 (Dec. 30). 

E-2329 denies petition of the Borough of Clearfield, Pa., for 
leave to intervene in the Middle Atlantic Area Case (Dec. 30). 

E-2330 denies application of Cook Cleland Catalina Airways for 
exemption from § 292.1 of the Economic Regulations, so as to 
authorize it to engage in foreign air transportation of persons 
between the United States and Canada (Dec. 30). 

E-2331 approves agreement between Capital Airlines and Ameri- 
can Airlines relating to the furnishing of ground facilities and 
services (Dec. 30). 

E-2332 orders William S. Munz, d.b.a. Munz Air Service, to 
resume operations on its routes in accor#ance with the terms of 
its certificate, or else show cause why the Board should not direct 
that such certificate shall cease to be effective (Dec. 30). 

E-2333 orders Western Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not make final the mail rates set forth in the statement 
of tentative findings and conclusions (Dec. 30). 

E-2334 orders Inland Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not make final the mail rates set forth in the statement 
of tentative findings and conclusions (Dec. 30). 

E-2335 amends order serial No. E-2043, issued September 30, 








1948, in the matter of the application of Monarch Air Lines for 
change in service pattern (Dec. 31). 

E-2336 amends order serial No. E-1807, issued July 20, 1948, 
in the matter of establishing a temporary mail rate for Northern 
Consolidated Airlines over its Fairbanks-Bethel route (Dec. 31). 

E-2337 approves agreements between Pan American and Panair 
Do Brasil relating to the use of joint facilities, including airports, 
seaplane bases, and other ground facilities in Brazil (Dec. 31). 

2338 orders Cordova Air Service to show cause why its present 
temporary mail rate order (Serial No. E-1452) should not be 
amended so as to add a provision for a total payment for the 
period from July 13, 1944, to December 31, 1947, for its Cordova- 
Katalla-Capa Yakataga route (Dec. 31). 

E-2339 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the matter 
of the application of Florida Airways for renewal and extension 
of its temporary certificate for Route No. 75 (Dec. 31). 

E-2340 amends order serial No. E-2068, in the matter of the 
continuance of an operating arrangement between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Dec. 31). 

E-2341 orders a proceeding instituted in the matter of inter- 
locking relationships under § 409(a) of the Act, involving Robert 
Lehman, Joseph A. Thomas, Frederick L. Ehrman, Pan American 
Airways Corp., Pan American Airways, Inc., National Airlines, and 
Continental Air Lines (Dec. 30). 

E-2342 authorizes Pan American to suspend service for 1 year 
at Tapachula, Mexico (Jan. 3). 

E-2343 grants Skytrain Airways temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 40l(a) of the Act, so as to permit it to engage in 
a single flight from Belize, British Honduras, to New Orleans, 
La., for the purpose of transporting an emergency medical case 
(Dec. 28). 

E-2344 fixes the temporary mail rates for Northwest Airlines over 
its routes within the continental United States and between the 
United States and terminal points in Canada (Jan. 4). 

E-2345 denies petition of Pan American Airways in the matter 
of the applications of Pan American and Northwest Airlines for 
amendments of certificates, with respect to trans-Pacific air trans- 
portation (Jan. 4). 

E-2346 orders Monarch Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix a certain increased temporary mail rate by amend- 
ing order serial No. E-898, dated October 20, 1947 (Jan. 5). 

E-2347 grants the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airport 
Commission and the Akron Chamber of Commerce leave to inter- 
vene in the Milwaukee-Chic New York Restrictions case (Jan. 5). 

E-2348 opinion and order issues a foreign air carrier permit to 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, authorizing air transportation 
between points in Colombia and New York for a period of 3 
years; approved by the President January 5, 1949 (Dec. 16). 

E-2349 denies motions of National Airlines and the State of 
Florida in the National Route Investigation case; grants and denies 
other motions (Jan. 5). 

E-2350 consolidates interchange application of American Air- 
lines and Delta Air Lines, Docket No. 3562, with the proceeding 
in Docket No. 3505 for hearing and de n on the issue of 
permanent approval of interchange of equipment at Dallas, Tex.; 
severs application from Docket No. 3562 for separate hearing and 
assigns it to Docket No. 3609 (Jan. 7). 

E-2351 grants the Greater Miami Traffic Association permission 
to intervene in the matter of the application of Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines for an amendment of its certificate to Chicago, II1., 
as a co-terminal point on its foreign route (Jan. 7). 

)-2352 dismisses application of Aero Van Express Corp. for a 
ate of public convenience and necessity (Jan. 7). 
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Airman Orders 


SD-1270 revokes private pilot certificate of Thomas P. Mac- 
Comber, Jr., Vancouver, Wash., for performing unnecessary 
maneuvers at extremely low altitudes. The plane struck some 
power lines and crashed (Oct. 13). ; 

SD-1271 revokes private pilot certificate of Gordon Dale Wend- 
landt, Spokane, Wash., for performing unnecessary maneuvers 
over Millwood, Wash. (Oct. 13). 

SD-1272 revokes student pilot certificate of Jack Wilson Rice, 
Sweet Home, Oreg., for carrying a passenger (Sept. 14). 

SD-1273 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Law- 
rence M. Danner, Grangemont, Idaho, for careless operation of an 
aircraft (Oct. 14). 

SD-1274 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of 
Johannus H. Hendrikx, Seattle, Wash., for carrying three persons 
in an aircraft certificated for two (Oct. 14). 

SD-1275 revokes private pilot certificate of George William 
lliff, Corvallis, Oreg., for low flying over an open air assembly of 
persons, for failing to give right-of-way and for other violations 
(Oct. 14). 

SD-1276 suspends for 3 months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Raymond Walter Sanders, Reseda, Calif., for careless operation 
of an aireraft (Oct. 14). 

SD-1277 revokes student pilot certificate of Carlton Bosang 
McGinley, Richmond, Va., for carrying a passenger. The plane 
crashed on the take-off, resulting in the death of the passenger 
and serious injuries to the pilot (Sept. 9). 

SD-1278 revokes private pilot certificate of Denis Joseph Mul- 
ville, Inglewood, Calif., for low flying and diving over the Red- 
lands Airport, Redlands, Calif. (Oct. 6). 

SD-1279 revokes private pilot certificate of Harold I. Mason, 
Vancouver, Wash., for low flying and performing unnecessary 
maneuvers. The aircraft stalled and crashed (Oct. 13). 

SD-1280 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of 
Elbert Lee Bonham, Moses Lake, Wash., for low flying (Oct. 14). 

SD-1281 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Wilmer Lloyd McNair, Gadsden, Ala., for low flying (Oct. 26). 

SD-—1282 suspends for 4 months, private pilot certificate of 
James Henry Allen, East Point, Ga., for low flying (Oct. 26). 

SD-1283 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
John Wingate Stone, Jr., Thomasville, N. C., for low flying 
(Oct. 26). 

SD-1284 suspends for 45 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Wallace Hudson Taylor, Jackson, Miss., for low flying. The plane 
struck an electric power line and crashed (Oct. 26). 

SD-1285 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Roy H. Walls, Jr., Raleigh, N. C., for low flying (Oct. 27). 

SD-1286 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
William Thomas Connell, Avon Park, Fla., for low flying 
(Nov. 2). 
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SD-1287 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Errol William Wynkoop, Miami, Fla., for low flying (Nov. 2). 

SD-1288 revokes student pilot certificate of Freddie Otis Wales, 
Harvest, Ala., for low flying and doing aerobatics which resulted 
in a crash (Nov. 2). 

SD-1289 revokes student pilot certificate of Walter Starr, Guil- 
ford, Conn., for low flying and doing aerobatics over a congested 
area of Miami, Fla. (Oct. 31). 

SD-1290 revokes student pilot certificate of James E. Plaspohl, 
Savannah, Ga., for carrying a passenger. While taking off from 
a beach, the aircraft crashed into the sea and the pilot received 
— injuries (Oct. 31). 

}-1291 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Porn Walter Cronin, Tampa, Fla., for failing to observe other 
traffic and for failing to have in his possession a valid medical 
certificate (Oct. 31). 

SD-1292 suspends for 4 months, student pilot certificate of 
Ray G. Rogerson, Plant City, Fla., for low flying (Oct. 31). 

SD-1293 suspends for 4 months, private pilot certificate of 
Charles Ralph Allen, East Point, Ga., for low flying, in which he 
collided with a power line and crashed (Oct. 28). 

SD-1294 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of 
Donald R. Irwin, Duluth, Minn., for piloting an aircraft without 
lights and for failing to maintain contact with the control tower 
at Kansas City Municipal Airport (Aug. 17). 

SD-1295 suspends for 4 months, pilot certificate of Russell W. 
Taylor, Goodland, Kans. (Sept. 23). 

SD-1296 suspends until January 26, 1949, private pilot certifi- 
eate of Roy Melvin McCandless, Arnold, Nebr., for low flying 
(Sept. 20). 

SD-1297 revokes student pilot certificate of John Leo Fitz- 
patrick, Emmettsburg, Iowa, for piloting an aircraft when he did 
not hold a valid pilot certificate (Sept. 16). 

SD-1298 suspends until February 22, 1949, temporary private pilot 
certificate of Carl Wilber Griffis, North Platte, Nebr., for low 
flying while carrying a passenger (Sept. 20). 

SD-1299 suspends for 3 months, commercial pilot certificate of 
J. Edward Mahoney, Chicago, Ill., for low flying and doing 
aerobatics over Champaign, Ill. (Oct. 31). 

SD-1300 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert E. Kunz, 
Detroit, Mich., for low flying over Detroit (Oct. 29). 

SD-1301 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Jean M. Sturdivant, Seminole, Tex., for reckless operation of an 
aircraft, which struck a power line and crashed, injuring the 
pilot and his passenger (Oct. 15). 

SD-1302 suspends for 60 days, student pilot certificate of 
Jimmy Rider, Mabton, Wash., for reckless operation of an air- 
craft, by causing the plane to crash through some power lines 
(Sept. 14). 

SD-1303 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Nelson 
Walker, Fairbanks, Alaska, for low flying over a congested area 
of Fairbanks (Sept. 29). 

SD-1304 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Robert 
Darrell Birchard, Pullman, Wash., for low flying over the campus 
of Washington State College (Sept. 16). 

SD-1305 revokes private pilot certificate of Robert Roy Reed, 
Lacey, Wash., for low flying and performing dives over school 
buildings and over school buses at Yelm, Wash. (Oct. 20). 

SD-1306 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert Downing 
Othmer, Los Angeles, Calif., for carrying a passenger (Oct. 23). 

SD-1307 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of 
Alpheus Smith “Billy”? Brayman, Chandler, Ariz., for low flying 
(Oct. 22). 

SD-1308 suspends for 90 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
W. J. McKie, Corsicana, Tex., for low flying over a passenger 
train (Oct. 5) 

SD-1309 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Wilbur 
L. Ashford, Shawnee, Okla., for piloting an aircraft, accompanied 
by a passenger, at an altitude so low that the plane crashed into 
a farm building (Oct. 5). 

SD-1310 revokes student pilot certificate of Clarence Lovell 
Simmons, Oahu, T. H., for low flying and for leaving the local 
flying area designated by his instructor (Oct. 19). 

SD-1311 suspends for 4 months, private pilot certificate of 
Norman Elmer Anderson, Seattle, Wash., for low flying (Sept. 
14). 

SD-1312 suspends for 6 months, commercial pilot certificate 
of Eugene Toler, Tujunga, Calif., for piloting an aircraft while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor and at night without 
position lights being displayed on the aircraft (Sept. 15). 

SD-1313 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Victor M. Siana, Wyoming, Pa., for low flying and performing 
acrobatic maneuvers which caused the plane to strike a power 
line and crash (Sept. 15). 

SD-1314 revokes private pilot certificate of Fred Hall Farring- 
ton, Seattle, Wash., for low flying and performing aerobatics over 
a congested area (Sept. 15). 

SD-1315 dismisses complaint against George O. Ferrell, Orlando, 
Fla. (Nov. 4). 

SD-1316 revokes student pilot certificate of Ellis R. Moore, 
Johnson City, Tenn., for acrobatic flight with a passenger at low 
altitude over the Johnson City Airport (Nov. 4). 

SD-1317 revokes student pilot certificate of Joseph Edward 
Crotteau, Miami, Fla., for performing acrobatic maneuvers at low 
altitude over a congested area of Miami (Nov. 4). 

SD-1318 revokes commercial pilot certificate of William Bald- 
win McAllister, Canton, Miss., for low flying (Nov. 3). 

SD-1319 revokes student pilot certificate of Jack Dempsey 
Andreu, Fort White, Fla., for low flying over a congested area 
near Fort White (Nov. 4). 

SD-1320 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of 
Thomas Dunn McMillan, Augusta, Ga., for low flying (Nov. 4). 

SD-1321 revokes student pilot certificate of Lawrence Carsten 
Mennitt, Miami, Fla., for low flying over a congested area of 
Miami (Nov. 4) 

$ 22 dismisses complaint against Charles Raymond Diehl, 
. (Nov. 2). 

SD-1323 suspends for 6 months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Larry L. Jones, for low flying over Larned, Kans. (Oct. 28). 

SD-1324 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of 
Gerald J. Roth, Mitchell, S. Dak., for piloting a plane which was 
not airworthy (Oct. 28). 

SD-1325 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of 
Charles E. Young, Gillette, Wyo., for low flying (Oct. 26). 

SD-1326 revokes student pilot certificate of Louis George See- 
beck, Tipton, Iowa, for carrying a passenger (Oct. 29). 

SD-1327 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Wayne 
Lloyd Morrison, Colby, Kans., for piloting an aircraft at night, 
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carrying a passenger, when the aircraft did not display position 
lights (Oct. 31). 

SD-1328 terminates proceedings against Albert Raymond Belisle, 
Lamar, Colo., who voluntarily surrendered his private pilot 
certificate following the crackup of an aircraft on take-off at 
Lamar (Oct. 31). 

SD-1329 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Charles E. Hartfield, Brook Haven, Miss., for low flying 
(Nov. 3). 

SD-1330 revokes student pilot certificate of Thomas P. Preston, 
Warren, Mich., for carrying a passenger (Oct. 18). 

SD-1331 revokes student pilot certificate of James P. New, 
Perry Park, Ky., for doing aerobatics at low altitude while carry- 
ing a passenger. The aircraft crashed and the passenger was 
injured (Oct. 20). 

SD-1332 suspends for 6 months, temporary student pilot certifi- 
cate of Harold B. Uhrich, Saginaw, Mich., for leaving the practice 
area designated by his instructor and piloting an aircraft in a 
reckless manner, so that the aircraft crashed (Nov. 3). 

SD-1333 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Robert W. Gee, Toledo, Ohio, who was injured when the plane he 
was piloting struck a power line and crashed near his home 
(Nov. 11). 
revokes student pilot certificate of Donald Lavern 
Lorenzen, Meville, Iowa, for low flying (Nov. 4) 

SD-1335 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert Eugene 
Coone, Waynesville, Ill., for carrying a passenger (Nov. 2). 

SD-1336 suspends for 45 days, private pilot certificate of 
Everett R. Hudgins, Deaver, Wyo., for low flying over a group of 
fishermen on Deaver Lake (Nov. 4). 

SD-1337 suspends for 3 months, temporary private pilot certifi- 
cate of Clyde Robert Hall, Brownsfield, Tex., for low flying near 
Flora, Ill. (Nov. 5). 

SD-1338 revokes student pilot certificate of Donald Messersmith, 
Peoria, Ill., who stalled the aircraft he was piloting at a low 
altitude and crashed into a barn, demolishing the aircraft and 
seriously injuring himself (Nov. 2). 

SD-1339 suspends for 9 months, private pilot certificate of Wil- 
liam F. Stukins, Decatur, Ill, for engaging in acrobatic flight at 
low altitude over a congested area (Nov. 2). 

SD-1340 revokes private pilot certificate of Joseph N. Campbell, 
Lind, Wash., for low flying over Lind Airport without conform- 
ing to the traffic pattern (Aug. 25). 

SD-1341 suspends for 90 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
John Marvin Lamb, Jr., Salem, Oreg., for low flying (Sept. 14). 

SD-1342 revokes student pilot certificate of Michael Collins, 
Detroit, Mich., for carrying a passenger (Nov. 11). 

SD-1343 revokes student pilot certificate of Donald H. Boyd, 
Salineville, Ohio, for carrying a passenger (Nov. 11). 

SD-1344 revokes private pilot certificate of John Doe, on the 
grounds that he does not meet the required physical standards 
(Nov. 11). 

SD-1345 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of James 
Albert DeYoung, Toledo, Ohio, for low flying over a beach 
(Nov. 13). 

SD-1346 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Floyd Sidney Hamby, Winston-Salem, N. C., for flying at an 
altitude so low that the aircraft he was piloting struck a power 
line and crashed (Oct. 23). 

SD-1347 dismisses complaint against James L. Maxwell, who 
voluntarily surrendered his student pilot certificate tes a 
crash in which he was injured (Nov. 10). 





SD-1348 suspends for 60 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Walter F. Springer, Savannah, Ga., for operating an aircraft at 
Hunter Field, Savannah, in acrobatic flight within a civil air- 
ways and control zone and for failing to maintain contact with 
air traffic control (Nov. 9). 

SD-1349 suspends for 8 months, private pilot certificate of 
William David Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., for piloting an air- 
craft which had not been given an annual inspection within the 
required time and for failure to report an accident (Nov. 9). 

SD-1350 suspends for 10 months, private pilot certificate of 
Curtiss Carroll, Tuscaloosa, Ala., for doing acrobatic maneuvers 
at low altitude with a passenger (Nov. 9). 

SD-1351 suspends for 4 months, student pilot certificate of 
George L. Burnett, Jr., Deland, Fla., for flying outside the local 
area designated by his instructor (Nov. 10). 

SD-1352 suspends for 3 months, student pilot certificate of 
Willie D. Bryant, Jacksonville, Fla., for low flying over a 
school (Nov. 9). 

SD-1353 terminates proceedings against James Childs, filed fol- 
lowing a crash on his father’s property near Stone Mountain, Ga. 
(Nov. 10). 

SD-1354 revokes private pilot certificate of Walter Kostich, for 
low flying over and near a Navy vessel in the vicinity of More- 
head City, N. C. (Nov. 10). 

SD-1355 suspends for 60 days, student pilot certificate ef Joe 
Ray, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., for careless operation of an aircraft 
(Nov. 16). 

SD-1356 revokes private ‘pilot certificate of Jan C. LeVan for 
low flying over a crowded beach at Naggs Head Beach, N. C. 
(Nov. 16). 

SD-1357 suspends for 6 months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Paul J. Thompson for low flying near Jackson, Miss. The plane 
struck a power line, was greatly damaged, and the. pilot and his 
passenger injured (Nov. 4). 

SD-1358 revokes temporary private pilot certificate of Roy V. 
Catoe, Buffalo, S. C., for low flying and performing acrobatics 
over a congested area (Nov 11). 

SD-1359 revokes student pilot certificate of John Lee Atkins, 
for carrying passengers (Nov. 12). 

SD-1360 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Eugene Stotler Ritter, because he, while taking a written exami- 
nation for his instrument rating, reproduced, without the consent 
of the Administrator, examination questions in use by the Admin- 
istrator for the examination of applicants for instrument ratings 
(Sept. 20). 

SD-1361 revokes student pilot certificate of Earl V. Elliott, for 
low flying in the vicinity of Brooksville, Fla. (Nov. 19). 

SD-1362 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Thomas 
Ausburn Whisenant, for low flying in the vicinity of Granite 
Falls, N. C. (Nov. 19). 

SD-1363 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
Raymond Lionel Barnes, for low flying in the vicinity of Andrews, 
S. C. (Nov. 19). 

SD-1364 terminates proceedings in the complaint against Robert 
Langston Bates, Jr. (Nov. 19). 


SD-1365 revokes student pilot certificate of C. Overton Redd, 
for carrying a passenger (Nov. 19). 

SD-1366 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Herman M. Stevens, Jr., for low and acrobatic flight over a con- 
gested area of Hialeah, Fla. (Sept. 27). 

SD-1367 suspends for 3 months, student pilot certificate of 
William R. Hawkins, for leaving a designated local area without 
permission from his flight instructor and for low flying over a 
congested area of Columbia, S. C. (Nov. 19). 

SD-1368 suspends for 6 months, temporary private pilot certifi- 
cate of Eugene C. Goble, for low and acrobatic flight over a 
congested area of Buffalo, S. C. (Nov. 19). 

SD-1369 suspends for 4 months, student pilot certificate of 
Boyington Callie Craft, Columbia, S. C., for going on a solo 
cross-country flight when his certificate had not been appro- 
priately endorsed by his flight instructor (Nov. 19). 

SD-1370 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of Don 
V. Alberts, Minneapolis, Minn., for low flyimg over a congested 
area (Nov. 18). 

SD-1371 revokes student pilot certificate of Louis Duane Byron, 
Mountain, N. D., for carrying a passenger (Nov. 18). 

SD-1372 suspends for 4 months, private pilot certificate of Roy 
L. George, Chicago Heights, Ill., for low flying over a congested 
area (Nov. 18). 

SD-1373 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
Douglas J. Hayes, St. Paul, Minn., for low flying over some boats 
on a river (Nov. 17). 

SD-1374 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
Ervin Carl Larson, Stanley, N. Dak., for piloting an aircraft 
under pela conditions when he did not hold an instrument 
rating. In attempting to pull out of the overcast, the aircraft 
went into a spin and crashed. The plane was almost completely 
demolished and the passenger seriously injured (Nov. 2). 

SD-1375 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert Le Sure, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for disregarding air traffic control instructions 
at Baer Field by taking off against a red light (Oct. 31). 

SD-1376 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
John O'Hara, Manito, Ill., for low flying (Nov. 17). 

SD-1377 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of David 
Brooks Bass, for low flying over Alexandria, Va. (Sept. 24). 

SD-1378 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Fred 
H. Lowe, for careless operation of an aircraft in the vicinity 
of and over Middleport, Ohio (Oct. 12). 

SD-1379 suspends for 30 days, mechanic certificate of Albert 
Carbone, Jackson Heights, N. Y. (Sept. 2). 

SD-1380 suspends for 40 days, student pilot certificate of Louis 
Vincent Erdle, Bethlehem, Pa., for low flying and performing 
aerobatics over Allentown, Pa. (Aug. 24). 

SD-1381 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
William D. Anderson, Lewistown, Pa., for carrying a passenger. 
He previously had paid a fine of $50 in state court (Oct. 13). 

SD-1382 revokes private pilot certificate of Joseph Noonan, 
Paulsboro, N. J., for “low flying over Westville, N. J. The flight 
ended when the plane crashed into a river (Oct. 31). 

SD-1383 revokes student pilot certificate of William P. Kuchta, 
Derry, Pa., for low flying. He crashed while making a low- 
altitude turn (Oct. 12). 

SD-1384 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert D. Mum- 
mert, York, Pa., for low flying and because he performed acro- 
batics and crashed (Sept. 17). 

SD-1385 revokes student pilot certificate of Paul Palaschak, 
Homestead, Pa., for carrying a passenger (Oct. 21). 

SD-1386 revokes student pilot certificate of Raymond Alfred 
LaPlante, Central Falls, R. I., for carrying a passenger (Sept. 29). 

SD-1387 revokes private pilot certificate of John Connors, 
Taunton, Mass., for diving at and striking a boat (Oct. 27). 

SD-1388 suspends for 9 months, commercial pilot certificate of 
Carl J. Blom, Portland, Maine, for low flying with a passenger, 
resulting in a crash in which he was injured and the aircraft 
damaged (Oct. 16). 

SD-1389 revokes private pilot certificate of Richard Woodrow 
Snell, York, Pa., for low and acrobatic flight with a passenger 
over and near York (Oct. 21). 

SD-1390 revokes student pilot certificate of Paul Benedict 
Zagranis, Amesbury, Mass., for carrying a passenger (Oct. 14). 

SD-1391 suspends for 9 months, student pilot certificate of 
Daniel Bonfrancesco, Trenton, N. J., for low flying over a con- 
gested area and for going beyond the local area designated by his 
instructor (Oct. 14). 

SD-1392 suspends for 30 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Vernon E. Blondin, Jr., Tenafly, N. J., for having in his possession 
and using unauthorized written notes while taking an examination 
for an instrument rating (Sept. 16). 

SD-1393 revokes private pilot certificate of Earl Henry Sim- 
mons, Jr., Folcroft, Pa., for low flying with a passenger (Oct. 26). 

SD-1394 revokes student pilot certificate of Richard F, A. Seng, 
Catasaqua, Pa., for carrying a passenger (Oct, 27 

SD-1395 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Dallas 
Cox, Guadalupe, Calif., for failing to report an accident and for 
other CAR violations (Nov. 16 

SD-1396 revokes student pilot certificate of John Basinger, Jr., 
Normalville, Pa., for low flying (Oct. 18). 

SD-1397 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of Edwin 
H. Mengers for low flying (Oct. 31). 

SD-1398 revokes temporary student pilot certificate of Myles 
O. Sullivan, Dorchester, Mass., for carrying a passenger (Sept. 28). 

SD-1399 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of Ken- 
neth V. Houghtling, Hollywood, Calif., for low flying over 
Rochester, N. Y. (Aug. 17). 

SD-1400 revokes student pilet certificate of Donald R. McNair, 
Randolph Field, Tex., for carrying a passenger (Aug. 24). 

SD-1401 revokes student pilot certificate of Henry Demain, 
Chestertown, Md., for carrying a passenger and for crashing an 
aircraft on top of an automobile on Main Street in Federalsburg, 
Md. (Aug. 24). 

SD-—1402 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Julian 
Christian Yates, Danville, Va., for carrying two passengers in 
1946 while holder of a student pilot certificate (Oct. 28). 

SD-1403 suspends for 9 months, private pilot certificate of 
George F. Brannock, Mt. Airy, N. C., for low flying and doing 
acrobatic maneuvers with a passenger, when the occupants of the 
aircraft did not have parachutes (Sept. 10). 

SD-1404 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Law- 
rence Grant Seifert, Mechanicsburg, Pa. He struck some power 
lines strung across the Susquehanna River and crashed into the 
river (Oct. 26). 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Administrator’s 


Regulations 
1949) 





(February 1, 


Note: Date of publication in the Federal Register and 
the price of that issue o the Federal Register are 
indicated, in parentheses. Copies of the Federal Register 


Superintende nt of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Re- 
payable to 


may be obtained from the 
Printing Office, 
mittances should be by check or money order, 


Government 


the Superintendent. Currency is sent at sender's risk. 

Part 405—Procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
(Published as Part 651; September 11, 1946-Part 2, Section 2. 
40¢.) 

Amendment 1. (November 13, 1946. Out of print.) 
Amendment 2. (December 4, 1946. Out of print.) 
Amendment 3. (January 3, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 4. (January 7, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 5. (April 8, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 6. (April 30, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 7. (September 16, 1947. 20¢.) 
Amendment 8. (June 5, 1948. 15¢.) 

Amendment. (September 11, 1948, 15¢.) 

Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter 
Amend, or Modify Certificates. (Published as Part 652; March 
27, 1947. 15¢.) 

Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (Published 
as Part 690; May 21, 1948. 15¢.) 

Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (April 30, 1947. 
15¢.) 


Part 502—Dealers’ 
1947. 15¢.) 
Part 503 
1948. 15¢.) 
Part 504—Recordation of 
Identified Aircraft Engines. 
Part 505—Recordation of 


Aircraft Registration Certificates. (April 30, 


Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (September 11, 
Encumbrances 
(September 11, 


Encumbrances A 


Against Specifically 
1948. 15¢.) 
gainst Aircraft En- 


gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. (September 11, 
1948. 15¢.) 
Part 531—Seizure of Aircraft. (December 13, 1941; Out of 
print*.) 
Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Public Airports. (March 18, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1, (Apr. 30—corrected May 12—1948. 15¢ each.) 
Amendment 2. (June 11, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 3. (November 4, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 4. (December 14, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 5. (January 4, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 6. (January 29, 1949. 15¢.) 
Part 555—Acquisition by Public Agencies for Public Airport 
Purposes of Lands Owned or Controlled by the United States. 
(January 9, 1947. 15¢.) 


Amendment 1. 
Amendment 2. 


(February 21, 
(April 1, 


1947. 15¢.) 
1948. 15¢.) 


Part 560—Claims for Reimbursement for Rehabilitation or 
Repair of Public Airports Damaged by Federal Agencies. (January 
9, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 1. (October 21, 1948. 15¢.) 

Part 570—General Regulations of Washington National Airport 
(Published as Part 510; January 23, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 1. (December 30, 1948. Pt. 1 20¢.) 
Amendment 2. (January 5, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 571—Aeronautical Rules for the Washington National 

Airport (Published as Part 511; January 23, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (January 5, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways. (June 28, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (September 16, 1947. 20¢.) 
Amendment 2. (December 3, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 3. (March 6, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 4. (April 27, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 5. (May 15, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 6. (June 29, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 7. (August 17, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 8. (September 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 9. (October 15, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 10. (October 21, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 11. (November 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 12, (December 4, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 13. (December 29, 1948. 0¢.) 

Part 601—Designation of Control Areas, Control Zones, and 
Reporting Points. (June 28, 1947, 15¢.) 

Amendment 1. (September 16, 1947. 20¢.) 


Amendment 2. 
Amendment 3. 
Amendment 4. 


(October 15, 
(October 23, 
(December 3, 


1947. 15¢.) 
1947. 15¢.) 
1947. 15¢.) 


Amendment 5. (March 6, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 6. (April 27, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 7. (May 15, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 8. (June 29—corrected July 16—1948. 15¢ each.) 
Amendment 9. (July 9, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 10. (August 17, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 11. (August 31, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 12. (September 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 13. (October 15, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 14, (October 21, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 15. (November 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 16. (December 4, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 17 (December 29, 1948. 30¢.) (Corrected 
January 26, 1949. 15¢.) 
Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedure. (March 
19, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (September 11, 1948. 15¢.) 
Part 610-—-IFR Altitude Minimums. (November 19, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (November 26, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 2. (April 3, 1948. 15¢.) 
Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (June 26, 
1948. 15¢.) 
Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami- 


nation Materials. (Published as Part Out 


of print.) 


532; January 19, 1943. 


*Text of Part 531 may be obtained without charge from CAA 
Office of Aviation Information, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Source: CAB Form 41) 


Domestic: January—-November 1948, 1947 


Operator 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines 

Braniff Airways 

Capital Airlines 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines 


Revenue miles 


January 


1948 


50, 931, 533 
10, 062, 673 
15, 995, 215 

6, 471, 986 


November 
1947 


53, 738, 505 
10, 101, 650 
15, 046, 796 
6, 505, 166 


Colonial Airlines , 2,828,459) 2,927,175 
Continental Air Lines 5, 126, 291 4, 709, 596 
Delta Air Lines 11, 828,618) 10,694,014 
Eastern Air Lines 44, 898, 708) 41, 654, 351 
Inland Air Lines 2,113,187) 2, 024, 122 


Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 


ate 
Transcontinental & Western Air 4 
2 


United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 









7, 312, 185 


4,998,742) 8,571,229 
3,101,473) 3,672,449 
5, 481, 898) 15, 629, 358 
9,856, 173) 44, 568, 259 
3,241,300) 54,549, 652 
5, 778, 369, 6,822,599 














ae 











ue passengers Revenue passenger- Passenger seat-miles 


(unduplicated) miles (000) (000) 
January—November _ January —November ‘January- Nov ember 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
2, 564, 480) 2,588,945) 1, 191, 820, 1,294,046 1,974,397 1,835, 256 
518, 529 542, 810 TT, 797 83, 378 324, 942 295, 716 
941,433, 1,024, 501 251, 407 268, 628 512, 384 497, 467 
257, 046 262,414 96, 985 103, 366 170, 943 
132, 461 127, 767 36, 493 35, 607 58, 988 
147, 990 157, 423 53, 824 54, 560 = 610 
443, 303 458, 050 165, 470 184, 884 , 184 
1, 836, 235) 1, 569, 620 886, 427 795, 725) 1, 7, 226 
67, 635 72, 671 24, 751 25, 765 tL 633 
287,975 249, 791 85, 560 75, 987 146, 349 
144, 34 287, 622 77, 964 147, 706 207, 041 
253, 304, 778 48, 554 58, 315 100, 734 
573, : 606, 448 303, 600 325, 703 530, 277 
1, 138, 981, 30 780, 958 748, 197| 1,337, 412 
“4 787, 648) 1,803,898 1,068,970 1,119,498) 1,627,749 
252, 315 388, 213 98, 324 156, 715 178, 464 















































Trunk total. . 290, 026, B10 287, 280, 242 i, 346, 406 ll, 426, 2 25 52 5, 348, 904) 5,5 8, 080 9, 121,333, 8, 427,870 
Index (1947 = 100) 100. 96 100. 00 99.30)" 100. 00 95.89, | 100.00, ” 108.23! ° 100.00 
Feeder Lines —— si i ~ — 
All American Aviation 1,610,863) 1,628,995 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Challenger Airlines 1, 259, 616 492, 031 19, 730 8, 712 4, 962 2, 180 25, 480 10, 386 
Empire Air Lines 913, 035) 834, 741 20, 142 10, 959 4, 341 2, 375 17, 226 8, 340 
Florida Airways 749,975 611, 921 11, 365 6, 098 1,532 809 5, 933 4, ~ 
Los Angeles Airways 253, 415 22, 354 0 0 0 0 ( 
Monarch Air Lines 1,515,676, 1,073,189 26, 083 12, 538 6, 251 2, 777 27, 222 18, 064 
Piedmont Aviation 1,413, 674 34, 822 ~ 8, 197 - 29, 711 
Pioneer Air Lines 3,083,241 1, 912, 914 85, 302 96, 797 22, 728 14, 959 74, 062 16, 099 
Robinson Airlines 119, 805 5, 736 ~ 848 - 2,516 ~ 
Southwest Airways 2,157,798 1,626, 263 89, 547 77, 572 16, 313 13, 820 47, 132 32, 696 
Trans-Texas Airways 1, 651, 076 125, 654 19, 321 826 4, 638 160 34, 672 2, 638 
West Coast Airlines 1, 144, 631 694, 204 64, 220 39, 057 8, 036 4,476 22, 067 1 1, 122 
W isconsin-Central Airlines 702, 498 - 10, 180 - 1, 768 - 6, 168 
Feeder total “16, 575, ‘ 9, 022, 266 386, 448 216, 372 79,614 42,319 292, 189 137, 482 
Index (1947 = 100 183. 72 100. 00) 178. 60 100. 00 188. 13 100. 00 212. 53 100. 00 
Territorial Lines a : — : - nM : oe a 
Carribbean-Atlantic Airlines 381, 010 360, 667 67, 347 61, 677 4,241 3, 788 9, 609 8, 700 
Hawaiian Airlines. , 2,948,445 2,412,671 315, 428 276, 987 44, 218 38, 461 64, 897 50, 595 
Territorial total. . . 3, 329,455; 2, 773, 338 382, 775 338, 664 18, 459 12, 249 74, 506 59, 295 
Index (1947 = 100) 120. 05 100. 00 113. 03 100. 00 i 4. 70 100. 00 125 65 100. 00 
Grand total 309, 931, 568 299, 075, 846 12, - ~ \ 29 11,981, 288) 5, 476,9 7| 5,662, 648 9, 488, 028 8, 624, 647 
Index (1917100) 103. 63 100. 00 12 100. 00 96. 72 100. 00 110.01 100. 90 
Revenue passenger Ton-miles flown 
load factor 
(percent) Express Freight U.S. Mail 
Operator 
January—November January— November January—November January- November 
1948 1947 19148 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Prunk Lines 
American Airlines 60. 36 70. 51 4,952,675, 4, 566, 380, 19,137,633, 9,681,456 6,932,631 6,276, 238 
Braniff Airways 54. 72 62.01 779, 417 735, 632 1, 106, 579 395, 377 $29, 669 688, 068 
Capital Airlines (PCA) 49. 07 54.00) 1,721,570) 1,823,590 4,480,407) 2,088, 986 765, 615 549, 560 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 56. 74 59. 08 546, 277 599, 712 485, 683 338,622 . 419, 361 347,970 
Colonial Airlines 61. 87 61.51 47, 460 55, 402 40, 558 6, 021 71, 256 67, 502 
Continental Air Lines 50. 96 56. 21 90, 035 75, 389 242, 565 117, 942 156, 834 139, 516 
Delta Air Lines 52.17 61. 74 761, 609 670,738 1, 508, 558 735, 418 789, 946 652, 264 
Eastern Air Lines 59. 60 60.70 3,345,285 3,292,616 4,550,801 2,063,078 3,834,969 3,074,550 
Inland Air Lines 59. 45 65. 51 49, 760 38, 889 72, 131 25, 73h 92, 290 84, 931 
Mid-Continent Airlines 58. 46 62.12 173, O11 134, 758 249, 648 95, 07 259, 906 207, 544 
National Airlines. 37. 66 54. 84 520, 501 435, 186 620, 147 447, o76 259, 634 474, 818 
Northeast Airlines 48. 20 51. 46 86, 887 99, 605 164, 014 54, 170 63, 307 55, 576 
Northwest Airlines , 57. 25 69.98 1,542,602) 1,495,876 2,173,984 810,490 1,897,473 1,859, 600 
Transcontinental & Western Air 58. 39 66.55) 5,257,573) 4,886,590) 8,858,428) 4,292,896) 7, 711,374) 6,501,972 
United Air Lines 65. 67 75.91) 6,416,286, 5,972,937) 17, 824, 378 8,952,240) 7,923,966) 7,620, 241 
Western Air Lines 55. 09 62.59 274, 016 369, 055 575, 765 396, » 249 104, 082 590, 728 
Trunk total 58. 64 66.19) 26,564,964 25,252, 355 62, 091, 501, 344 32, M12, 313 29, 191, 078 
Index (1947 = 100) 88. 59 100. 00 105. 20 100. 00 hy 100. 00 11. 03 100. 00 
Feeder Lines as z 5 : : < i ‘icine 7 
Ali American Aviation - ~ 30, 991 31, 838 0 0 36, 400 35, 626 
Challenger Airlines 19.47 20.99 19, 128 5, 936 38, 098 4, 891 28, 298 11, 168 
Empire Air Lines 25. 20 28. 48 7, 665 3, 589 0 0 19, 072 14, 108 
Florida Airways 25. 82 17. 36 3, 448 1, 723 0 0 6, 879 3,614 
Los Angeles Airways 0 0 0 0 24, 134 1,298 
Monarch Air es ° 22.96 15. 37 14, 170 15, 553 76, 401 34, 658 23,617 12, 347 
Piedmont Aviation 27. 59 16, 171 - 12, 773 15, 861 - 
Pioneer Air Lines 30. 69 32.45 18, 666 15, 897 34, 183 3,505 61, 442 33, 363 
Robinson Airlines 33. 70 - 0 - 3, 103 - 2, 44 ~ 
Southwest Airways 34. 61 42.27 28, 125 28, 324 66, 860 7,918 39, 526 29, 002 
lrans-Texas Airways 13. 38 6. 07 8,218 33 5, 440 0 29, 858 560 
West Coast Airlines 36. 42 40. 24 9, 133 3, 322 0 0 10, 148 5, 754 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. 28. 66 - 12, 165 - 0 - 9,595 - 
Feeder total....... 27.25 30. 78 167, 880 107, 055 236, 858 50, 972 307, 279 146, 840 
Index (1947 =100)........ 88. 53 100. 00 156. 82 100. 00 164. 68 100. 00 _ 209. 26 100. 00 
Territorial Lines ———— — — —————————SFSo OoN“—E=Eo SS SS] _— Oe = = a — — — = 
Caribbean-Atlantie Airlines 14.14 43.54 0 452 7, 064| 5, 267 4, 227 
ioe Airlines. 68.14 76. 02 119, 979 101, 742 12. 994 560, 911) 36, 864 29, 164 
Territorial total. ...... 65. 04 71. 25 119, 979 101, 742 521, 446 507, 975 5| 42, 131 33, 391 
Index (1947=100)....... 91. 28 100. 00 117. 92 100. 00 91. 81 100. 00) 126. 17 100. 00 
Grand total....... 57.73, 65.66) 26,852,823 25, 461,152 62, 849,583, 31, 120, 291/32, 761. 723 29, 371, 309 
Index (1947=100)...| 87.92! —-100.00' 105. 47 100. 00 201.96 100. 00 1.54 100. 00 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 22) 
International and Overseas: January—October 1948, 1947 


iles a aati eemmeaiiain 















































' 
R >venue il Rev enue passengers Rey enue passenger- Passenger seat -miles Revenue passenger 
ber ee ee (unduplicated ) miles (000) (000) load factor (percent) 
Operator —— 7 a : ee SE Se ee ee . 
- January —October January—October January-October January- pomverean January—October 
7 1948 «| ~Ss«d947 1948 ~ 1947 1948 “1947 1948 1947, S| =a) 
American Airlines. "e 1,949, 931 2, 234, 531 57, 206 64, 405 41,198 50, 829 75, 358 86, 444 54. 67 58. 80 
American Overseas Airlines... ... . : 6, 304, 451 6, 350, 946 64, 344 51,943 147, 124 146, 170 238, 377 210, 759 61. 72 69. 35 
Braniff Airways. . : 419, 409 2,718 - 1, 683 20, 738 22. 58 ~ 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. . 2 . ; ‘ 593, 097 391, 741 12, 093 8, 041 9, 709 5,517 28, 220 16, 242 34. 40 33.97 
Colonial Airlines ae ae ; ¥ ° 576, 410 165, 099 14, 968 2,451 11, 768 1,913 25, 137 6, 586 16. 82 29. 05 
Eastern Air Lines 626, 236 602, 838 13, 976 13, 882 14, 542 13, 895 34, 882 30, 443 41. 69 
National Airlines... . 2 331, 708 348, 212 22, 335 27, 685 6, 822 8, 183 16, 534 15, 930 41. 26 
Northwest Airlines. . 3, 529, 829 2, 090, 808 23, 279 15, 972 46, 926 28, 734 84, 025 66, 332 55. 85 
Pan American Airways: 
Atlantic Division... .. 10, 883, 922 9, 797, 800 99, 660 106, 701 241, 102 257, 224 364, 149 355, 785 66. 21 
Latin American Division 24, 012, 083 | 25,572, 662 | 575, 729 618, 104 459, 316 507, 343 885,915 917, 329 51.85 
Alaska Operations. . paar * 2, 123, 126 2, 040, 589 30, 216 33, 029 29, 748 33, 274 67, 837 63, 780 13. 85 
Pacific Operations. eee , ; : : 12, 795, 667 8, 506,943 | 73, 143 52, 860 221, 180 158, 849 316,931 233, 552 69. 79 
Pan American-Grace Airways........ 1, 709, 723 5, 010, 858 | 77, 779 93,215 86, 271 87, 809 148, 044 151, 894 58. 27 
Transcontinental & Western Air...... i . 2+ 10, 606, 066 7, 258, 969 | 68, 504 57, 520 211, 893 188, 185 372, 413 238, 576 56. 90 
United Air Lines . f 1, 560, 000 926, 435 18, 671 14, 423 45, 088 34,615 62, 115 38, 566 72.59 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airwa Pe ae , : 120, 896 198, 463 1, 894 3,950 629 1, 236 1,954 3, 533 32.19 
= ee er ee ppwaace gee 81, 142, 5: > 71, 496, 894 1, 156, 515 1, 164, 181 577, 999 1, 523, 776 2, 742, 629 2, 435, 791 57. 54 62.56 
Index (1947=100) Si a eae . 113 100. 00 99, 34 100. 00 103. 56 100. 00 112. 60 100. 00 91.98 100. 00 
0 = = a = — a 
, 386 Ton-Miles Flown 
340 a 
, 661 Express Freight U. S. Mail International Parcel Post 
Operator ee aon 
O66 January—October January—October January—October January—Oc nehen 
099 Cee ; 1948 1947 —__ 1948 1947 | s«d19848 1947 1947 1947 é 
, 696 American Airlines ae — oe ‘ 0 0 1, 194, 651 1, 038, 618 70, 777 81, 874 | 0 | - 
, 638 American Overseas Airlines. ....... : ; 2,153,613 - 581, 420 0 0 1, 061, 438 1, 257, 614 114, 669 | - 
, 122 Braniff Airways aye 7 5 ; 0 = 23, 201 4, 465 - 0} ~ 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines... . ‘= ‘ 0 0 102, 667 51, 196 3,049 1,213 | 2 - 
— Colonial Airlines. . . : 4 : ; : 0 ¢ 313 52, 294 0 7, 066 1, 822 422 - 
. 482 Eastern Air Lines. . . ; : ; ca 0 0 349, 048 92, 547 33, 840 20, 210 29 - 
d. 00 National Airlines _ ; 166, 205 49, 811 0 0 9, 607 5, 533 0 - 
= Northwest Airlines. . . : ae 50, 811 59, 176 1, 198, 734 243, 271 1, 176, 600 | 106, 531 0 | - 
— Pan American Airways: 
, 700 Atlantic Division 4, 358, 298 2, 906, 836 0 0 2, 031, 757 1, 265, 199 121, 594 | = 
» 595 Latin American Division. 14, 656, 653 12, 844, 277 0 0 2, 142, 736 2, 035, 814 0} - 
es Alaska Operations... ... 2, 688, 927 302, 057 0 0 329, 406 270, 367 | 0 | 
, 295 Pacific Operations Ses 3, 433, 036 2, 463, 230 0 0 3, 067, 511 2, 136,410 | 0 - 
0. 00 Pan American-Grace Airways........ 1, 281, 854 1, 374, 845 95, 336 14, 883 172, 553 189, 698 | 0 - 
= Transcontinental & Western Air... . 3, 276, 686 2, 498, 056 0 0 1, 931, 276 2, 000, 521 205, 010 - 
, 647 | United Air Lines in ; 112, 442 61, 877 0 0 336, 802 138, 330° 0 - 
0. 90 i Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways....... is 35, 435 47, 048 0 0 0 0 - 
Total od prick leah on ; 32, 213, 960 24, 188, 946 3, 015, 931 1, 440.515 12, 378, 883 9,811, 136 441, 786 
__Inde x (1947=100).... enets 133. 18 100. 00 209. 36 100. 00 126. 17 100. 00 - _ 
] T . = 7 
ee | Dom estic: No venbes 1948 New Publication Discusses 
7 ; a Xe . ‘ 
Revenue |Revenue| Pas- — Ton-miles flown Airport I inancial Statements 
Oo Revenue — _— =e senger 
perator uailies sengers senger- seat- laad , 4 : ' 
pee 08 a — factor | Express | Freight | U.S. mail Publication of a new CAA manual “Airport 
cated) ( ) ( ) 3 me ° ~ ” P : . 
: ; es a __—S_«—- Financial Statements” designed as a guide for airport 
Trunk accountants and those dealing with airport finances 
American Airlines. ........ - 4, 343,377 231,298 |110,090 |177, 057 62.18 425,945 |2, 220,676 764, 196 i — al . " = ‘nice 
Braniff Airways. . : 929; 887 | 48,079 | 16.028 | 31,125 | 51.50 | 69,751 | 97,620 | 83,087 Was announced recently by D. W. Rentzel, Adminis 
Capital Airlines (PCA) er waeseaee 1,481,439 | 77,274 | 21,821 | 47,408 46. 03 158, 859 512, 759 | 84, 266 trator of Civil Aeronautics. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines... mi 609,198 | 22°641 | 8.292 | 16,036 | 51.71 | 44,318 | 41.760 47,219 poi thin 
Colonial Airlines... .... re rapes. 286,523 | 11,969 | 3,164 5,986 52.86 | 4,271 | 9, 439 | 8, 038 The manual outlines the types of financial state- 
Continental Air Lines... .. .. REG > 449,490 | 11,579 | 4,137 | 9,259 44.68 8,001 | 25,434 | 15,873 : st helpful i finance 
Delta Air Lines... ... iguuidae an 1,007,103 | 36,973 | 12,958 | 26,519 | 48.86 60,942 | 136,440 74,691 ments considered most helpful to airport finance 
Eastern Air Lines ee ‘ Aiea ace 3,907,591 (152,990 | 66,020 (122,032 54. 10 297, 057 630, 689 401, 962 ee 2 — 7 ities icinati i 
Inland Air Lines............... 189,809 | 5,538 | 1,961 | 3,715 | 52.79 4, 767 7442 | 10,054 Offices, especially at communities participating in the 
Mid-Continent Airlines... . Se ee 647,402 | 23,750 7,006 | 12,690 55. 21 13, 552 22, 056 25, 695 Federal Aid Airport Program. 
National Airlines. Se nee 555,976 | 16,882 9,236 | 22,669 40. 74 56, 022 67,911 | 28, 533 P a 8 , 
078 Northeast Airlines... . sevevesccconsvel . SORE | EGOTL | 3.827) | 7,087) 47-77 5,780 | 11, 665 | 6, 728 Two sample financial statements are presented in 
) 00 Northwest Airlines st ee 1, 343, 609 41,368 | 21,697 48, 088 45.12 | 117,330 324, 644 188, 646 ae f iE 9 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 4,445,310 |100,843 | 64,366 (126,725 | 50.79 | 463,351 |1,052.434 | 747,130 the manual: “Statement of Income and Expense 
United Air Lines... . . ceeeceeeees| 4,410,358 (146, 863 | 83,275 (147, 305 56. 53 576,927 |1, 969, 825 836, 586 “AS ee ” . . Pe ee ee ie 
_ Western Air Lines. prs a 514,405 | 20,580 | 7.549 | 16,528 | 45.67 3,700 |” 47,346 36.541 | and “Airport Balance Sheet,” each containing work 
168 Trunk total. .. _.. .|25, 361, 088 966,298 (440,971 |820,199 | 53.’ \7,178,140 | 3,360,145 sheets and lists of items recommended for inclusion 
ont Feeder en : “ in each section of the two statements. 
298 All American Aviation... .... 144, 330 0 0 0 - | 2,573 0 | 3, 676 No attempt has been made to standardize account- 
347 Challenger Airlines. .... 111,149 | 1,439 342 | 2,223 | 15.38 2,132 | 3,907 [ae ee 
Empire Air Lines. 82,995 | 1,935 389 | 1,710 | 22.75 709 0 1,611 ing procedures. Rather, the manual presents a modi- 
363 Florida Airways ; nae shea sale cpr 66, 172 1,020 141 532 26. 50 248 | 0 673 _ . P 
Los Angeles Airways. LEE P Ee 26, 274 0 0 0 _ 0 0 2.789 fication of standard practices in the field of account- 
002 Monarch Air Lines , 5 se 143, 754 1,950 490 2,581 | 18.98 1, 409 | 4,838 | 2, 343 . ce r elas . 
560 Piedmont Aviation... ee 179,032 | 4,137 993 | 3,760| 26.41 | 2,851 | 1,904 2,077 ing which makes them easily adaptable to use at 
754 Pioneer Air Lines. . .. NSS eS nS 331, 836 8, 751 2, 322 7,994 | 29. 05 | 2, 232 4, 699 8, 699 airports. 
Robinson Airlines................... - 59, 097 2, 641 395 1, 241 31. 83 0 1, 859 1,055 4 : 
— Southwest Airways. . ‘ ee: 204,531 | 8,820 1,600 | 4,908 | 32.60 2, 781 7, 127 3, 982 In preparing the manual, the CAA was aided by 
840 Trans-Texas Airways...... See 187, 854 2,849 702 3,945 | 17.79 | 958 548 5, 855 s ‘ — : h 
). 00 West Coast Airlines..... ‘ ; 101,043 | 3,783 486 | 1,907 | 25.49 | 692 0 643 three professional accounting organizations, the 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines......... ane 56, 305 684 7 103 485 __ 21,24 | 812 | 0 698 Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, the Ameri- 
ear Feeder total ...... lava Rte i 694, 372 “38, 009 7,963 31,286 25. 47 17, 397 | 24, 882 36, 760 . : 
asi iets | : = ——— ————— | —————— can Institute of Accountants and the American 
164 Territorial | : ice 
— Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. ....... 5, 793 372 890 | 41.80 | 0 1,275 634 Accounting Association. 
00 Hawaiian Airlines. ....... ae = , 169 _22, 729 3, 135 _ 4,500 | 69. 67 10, 595 | 45, 122, 4,015 Copies of “Airport Financial Statements” may be 
— Territorial total. . ets ceale ih 242, 040 28, 522 3,507 5, 390 65. 06 10, 595 “6, o7 | 4, 649 obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, eo 
00 Grand total .................| 27,297, 500 1,032,829 452,441 | 856,875 | 52.80 | 2, 358,565 | 7,249,419 | 3, 21,554 Covernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 15 cents per copy. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 21) 


International and Overseas: October 1948 


Ton-miles flown 





Revenue Re P; Revenue 
Revenue passengers — a passenger 
Operator miles (undupli- Pees (000) —— load factor a 
cated) eth | (percent) Express Freight U.S. Mail Parcel Seas 
American Airlines 198, 204 6, 305 4,198 8, 560 19. 04 103, 397 2st 0 
American Overseas Airlines 578, 847 8, 329 16, 032 22,197 72. 23 273, O87 0 94, 966 21,198 
Braniff Airways 81,528 492 841 4,131 20. 36 0 4, 254 725 0 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 104, 466 1, 633 1, 631 5, 223 31.23 0 17,355 954 17 
Colonial Airlines 63, 590 1,231 966 2, 790 34. 62 0 41,577 861 88 
Eastern Air Lines 62, 400 1,015 1,069 3, 464 30. 86 0 43,213 3,044 t) 
National Airlines 36, 217 2,532 755 2, 003 37. 69 15, 871 0 857 0 
Northwest Airlines 398, 237 2,542 5, 517 8, 821 62.54 8,444 244, 904 198, 391 0 
Pan American Airways 

Atlantic Division 1,042, 351 10, 039 25, 379 34, 307 73. 98 560, 803 0 206, 224 21, 036 
Latin American Division. . . 2,555, 406 51, 562 43, 308 93, O87 16. 52 1, 612, 035 0 199, 353 0 
Alaska Operations 217, 579 2, 607 2, 730 4, 762 57. 33 189, 436 0 37, 325 0 
Pacific Operations 1, 237, 246 7,137 21,956 28, 699 76. 50 611, 322 0 363, 692 0 
Pan American-Grace Airways 171, 406 7, 840 8, 784 15, 609 56. 28 125, 837 11,570 18,175 0 
Transcontinental & Western Air 1,329, 171 9,078 27, 134 47, 872 56. 68 443, 501 0 199, 995 32, 927 
United Air Lines 151, 200 2,197 5, 273 6,547 80. 54 11,218 0 63,5417 0 
Urbana, Medellin & Central Airways 8, 632 200 66 144 45. 83 3,052 0 0 0 
Potal 8, 536, 480 114, 739 165, 639 288, 216 57. 47 4, 154, 606 459, 270 1, 395, 684 78. 266 

Domestic Passenger-miles Flown (total revenue and non-revenue in thousands): 

January February March April May June July August September October November Total 


Trunk lines 106, 599 364, 344 447, 105 492, 435 550, 223 600, 378 572, 260 582, 588 559, 346 546, 999 162,991 5, 585. 568 
Feeder lines 4, 006 3,535 5, 373 6, 360 8, 109 9, 408 10, 354 11, 408 10, 588 9, 939 8, 854 87. 93 t 
Territorial lines 4, 097 3, 859 4,225 3, 690 4,259 5, 143 5, 579 6, 552 4, 293 3, 701 3,552 48, 950 

otal . ea ‘ 114, 702 371, 738 457, 003 502, 485 562, 591 614, 929 588, 193 600, 548 574, 227 560, 639 475, 397 | 5,722.452 


Philippine War Aviator 
Made CAA Consultant 


Col. J. A. Villamor, Philippine war aviator and civil 
aviation figure, has been named consultant on Far 
East aviation matters to D. W. Rentzel, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics. 

“Jess” Villamor, known widely to American flying 
men, has had an interesting career, ranging from 
student in United States Air Force training schools to 
underground intelligence officer serving in his country 
while it was occupied by the Japanese. He was one 
of General MacArthur's personal pilots. He taught 
General Eisenhower and General Sutherland to fly 
when they were lieutenant colonels stationed at 
Manila. He has been adviser to two Philippine presi- 
dents, and has been administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of his country. 

Under the new legislation giving the United States 
authority to develop and maintain air navigation 
facilities outside the boundaries of the country, the 
CAA will collaborate with the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and other governments in such 
development. Villamor’s experience throughout the 
Far East will be available to Administrator Rentzel 
in this connection. He will assist in planning air 
navigation aids for United States airlines which 
operate internationally in the Far East. 

After Villamor graduated in 1936 from Randolph 
Field where he was a classmate of several men now 
prominent in United States aviation matters, he served 
for a while with the United States Air Force. 

He was a squadron commander in the Philippine 
air force at the time of the Japanese invasion, and was 
ordered to Australia when the islands fell. In 1943, 
he and five companions were landed by submarine on 
Luzon, and they gathered information during the next 
11 months for later use in the invasion. His work 
was with the Allied Intelligence Bureau, but he worked 
alongside the Philippine guerillas who harassed the 
Japanese occupying forces. He served later as per- 
sonal pilot for MacArthur in Japan and the 
Philippines. 
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U.S. Type Control System 
To Be Installed by British 


The United Kingdom has agreed to install an airway 
and traffic control system similar to that now in use 
in the United States, but tailored to the special needs 
of British aviation, D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, announced recently. 

The system, using four-course, low-frequency ranges 
like those now in operation in this country, will not 
only serve the needs of British aviation, but at the 
same time will assist United States flag carriers flying 
to and over the United Kingdom. 

The agreement, based on previous action by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, was reached 
during a recent visit by the Administrator to the 
United Kingdom. While in England he talked with 
numerous leaders of British civil and military aviation. 

The United Kingdom, under terms of the agreement, 
will buy four additional low-frequency ranges to sup- 
plement the three already installed. The United 
States, in turn, will assist in procurement of equip- 
ment, and cooperate in any other way which the 
British Government may request. The airway and 
traffic control system, which probably will be in 
operation within 6 months, will simplify operations 
of British and American planes within the United 
Kingdom area. 





Challenger Certificate Change 
Offers Improved Service 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month authorized 
amendment of the certificate of Challenger Airlines 
to serve Casper, Wyo., as an intermediate point on its 
routes from Billings, Mont., to Denver, Colo., and 
Salt Lake, Utah; and from Salt Lake to Denver, Colo., 
and Vernal, Utah, as an intermediate point on the 
route between Billings and Salt Lake. 

Challenger is a feeder line, with headquarters at 
Denver, and operating routes from Denver to Billings 
and Salt Lake via various intermediate points. 


Higher Radio Bands Key 
To New Aviation Miracles 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Terrain warning indicators”, which operate on 
radar principles, are modifications of wartime inven- 
tions. These warn the pilot during bad weather if his 
plane is too close, in a vertical direction, to the 
ground. Much research is under way to develop de- 
vices which will warn pilots of obstructions or other 
aircraft ahead of them and—more important—tell the 
pilot how to avoid them. 

Airborne radar was invaluable during the war for 
navigation over enemy territory. In peace time, much 
more useful and accurate information is available 
from an ordinary radio range receiver. For this rea- 
son, plus the fact that the equipment is heavy and 
another crew member is required, the airlines have 
not generally adopted airborne radar. Nevertheless, 
recent experiments suggest that it may be useful in 
locating and avoiding dangerous thunderstorm areas. 

Judging by past experience, many of the new de- 
vices will fall by the wayside before they reach a 
stage of development justifying mass production. 
In other cases they will be so changed as to be 
scarcely recognizable. But in the hands of invention- 
minded Americans, the very high frequency radio 
bands promise to increase the safety and reliability 
of civil aviation. 





Service Improved by CAA 
(Continued from page 13) 


During the year the 52 directives contained 130 
notes concerning 62 different models of planes. Five 
notes concerned engines only. 

These notes are all mandatory, since they refer to 
the airworthiness of the airplane. Unless they are 
applied to the planes affected, the CAA safety agent 
will not certificate the plane. Minor changes and 
maintenance repairs which do not affect the air- 
worthiness of a plane are sent out by the manu- 
facturer in the form of memoranda to owners. 
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Official Actions .. .- 


Civil Aeronauties Board 





(Continued from page 19) 


SD-1405 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of Rob- 
ert Donald Byrne, Indiana, Pa., for colliding with another aircraft 
(Oct. 26). 

SD-1406 revokes student pilot certificate of Frank H. Conley, 
New York, N. Y., for carrying a passenger (Oct. 14). 

SD-1407 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of Henry 
George Haftman, Richeyville, Pa., for failing to have a valid pilot 
certificate in his possession and failing to conform to the flow of 
traffic in the vicinity of Star Valley Airport (Sept. 1). 

SD-1408 revokes private pilot certificate of Robert W. Hickman, 
Hollins. Va., for low flying with a passenger. He struck some tele- 
phone wires and almost struck a residence (Oct. 21). 

SD-1409 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Charles Ditzler, Cleveland, Ohio, for low flying. In attempting 
to buzz a home, he hit some wires and crashed near Summit Sta- 
tion, Pa. (Sept. 16). 

SD-1410 revokes pilot certificate of William W. Nicholson, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., for low and acrobatic flying over a strip mine. 
ending in a crash (Oct. 31). 

SD-1411 revokes student pilot certificate of Jay Kattleman, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for buzzing a beach at Ventnor City, N. J. 
(Oct. 26). 

SD-1412 dismisses complaint against Donald E. Holden, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., who crashed after being caught in a fog (Sept. 17). 

SD-1413 revokes student pilot certificate of Louis Walter 
Scholl, Springfield, Mass., for acrobatic flight over Springfield 
Airport and low flying over Springfield (Sept. 21). 

SD-1414 revokes student pilot certificate of Edward Lee Wells, 
Goodman Field, Ky.. for leaving the local flying area designated 
by his instructor and for low flying which ended in a crash in 
which he was seriously injured (Sept. 1). 

SD-1415 dismisses complaint against William Leamont Lovely, 
Bangor, Maine, filed after he struck some telephone wires and 
crashed (Oct. 21). 

SD-1416 terminates proceedings against Richard James Reis, 
Salina, Kans., whose student pilot certificate has expired (Oct. 
21). 

SD-1417 revokes private pilot certificate of Roy Leonard Aiken, 
Yonkers, N. Y., for low flying over a group of bathers on a pier 
at Bayville, Long Island (Sept. 16). 

SD-1418 revokes private pilot certificate of Mark Mason, Wil- 
liamsport, Md., for low flying with a passenger (Sept. 28). 

SD-1419 revokes mechanic certificate of Robert Frank Behl, 
East Northport, N. Y. (Sept. 29). 

SD-1420 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Don- 
ald Frank Yenko, for reproducing without consent of the Ad- 
ministrator, certain questions for flight instructor examinations 
(Sept. 20). 

SD-1421 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
William O’Hara, for performing acrobatics over Wilkes-Barre 
Airport, Forty Fort, Pa., and for performing acrobatics with a 
passenger who did not have a parachute (Sept. 21). 

SD-1422 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Mor- 
ris Sacks, New Haven, Conn., for careless and reckless operation 
of an aircraft over and in the vicinity of Municipal Airport, New 
Haven (Nov. 4). 

SD-1423 revokes student pilot certificate of Francis P. Scully, 
Jr., Marblehead Neck, Mass., for low and acrobatic flight over 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. (Nov. 9). 

SD-1424 revokes student pilot certificate of Walter S. MacFar- 
land, New Bedford, Mass., for low flying over a congested area 
and making tight turns, as a result of which the aircraft crashed 
(Nov. 20). 

SD-1425 revokes student pilot certificate of Ruth C. Tansey, 
Lynn, Mass., for carrying a passenger. She encountered a snow 
storm and, in attempting an emergency landing on a highway, 
struck some wires and crashed (Nov. 23). 

SD-1126 revokes private pilot certificate of Frederick Felix 
Eliason, Wilton, Conn., for low and acrobatic flight and other 
violations (Nov. 11). 

SD-1427 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Walter John Murman, LeRoy, N. Y., for low and acrobatic 
flight which ended in a crash (Nov. 11). 

SD-1428 suspends for 6 months, temporary private pilot cer- 
tificate of Roger L. Cahoon, Gloucester, Mass., for low and 
acrobatic flight over a congested area (Nov. 4). 

SD-1429 revokes mechanic certificate, ground instructor cer- 
tificate, or other certificate, held by Donald Teves Hendricks, 
Hempstead, N. Y., for falsely representing himself to be a rep- 
resentative of the CAA (Noy. 21). 

SD-1430 revokes student pilot certificate of William G. Good, 
West Bridgewater, Mass., for low and acrobatic flight over Brock- 
ton, Mass. (Nov. 12). 

SD-1431 revokes student pilot certificate of Henry Parr Mills, 
San Antonio, Tex., for low and acrobatic flying over a congested 
area (Nov. 16). 

SD-1432 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Lorenzo Flores, Waco, Tex., for low flying, ending in a crash 
(Nov. 12). 

SD-1433 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Nick 
Gregovich, Hereford, Ariz., for low flying over Tombstone, Ariz. 
(Nov. 5). 

SD-1434 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
Robert H. Vandre, Pomona, Calif., for low flying with a pas- 
senger (Nov. 16). 

SD-1435 revokes student pilot certificate of Robert E. String- 
fellow, Levy, Ark., for low flying and doing acrobatics over North 
Little Rock, Ark. (Oct. 29). 

SD-1436 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of Paul 
Lewis Simpson, Weatherford, Tex., for low flying (Oct. 11) 

SD-1437 revokes student pilot certificate of Jess Richard 
McWhorter, Albuquerque, N. Mex., for carrying a passenger 
(Nov. 16). 

SD-1438 suspends for 90 days, commercial pilot rating of 
Clifford M. Awalt, Tulsa, Okla., for low flying (Nov. 16). 

SD-1439 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Billy 
Jack Sparks, Houston, Tex., for buzzing a friend’s home and 
for low flying over a congested area (Nov. 16). 

SD-1440 revokes student pilot certificate of William Carl 
Terry, Bonham, Tex., for carrying a passenger and for low flying 
(Nov. 16). 

SD-1441 revokes commercial pilot certificate of Richard Whittle 
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Reiner, Fort Worth, Tex., for low flying above a lake where 
persons were swimming and boating (Nov. 11). 

SD-1442 suspends for 14 days, mechanic certificate of E. R. 
Bullard, Vernal, Utah (Sept. 14). 

SD-1443 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Herbert E. McGee, Texarkana, Tex., for low flying over a farm 

_ house and for performing acrobatic maneuvers while in a civil 
airway (Nov. 16). 

SD-1444 revokes temporary private pilot certificate of Guy A. 
Camp, Jr., Conway, Ark., for piloting an aircraft while under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor, ending in a crash in which 
he was injured and the aircraft wrecked (Oct. 29). 

SD-1445 suspends for 2 months, private pilot rating of William 
Gordon Cox, Ardmore, Okla., for low flying over Lake Murray 
(Nov. 23). 

SD-1446 suspends for 2 months, private pilot certificate of 
John Granville Pugh, Homer, La., for piloting an aircraft to 
within approximately 100 feet of a transport aircraft without pre- 
arrangement with the pilot of the transport (Nov. 23). 

SD-1447 revokes student pilot certificate of Harold L. Will- 
banks, DeQueen, Ark., for carrying a passenger (Nov. 23). 

SD-1448 suspends for 90 days, private pilot certificate of 
Robert F. Beerbower, Modesto, Calif., for starting the engine 
when the wheels of the aircraft were unsecured by brakes or 
wheel blocks. The aircraft, without anyone at the controls, 
climbed to an altitude of approximately 200 feet and was de- 
molished in crashing to the ground (Nov. 18). 

SD-1449 revokes student pilot certificate of John Doe because 
he does not meet the physical requirements for any airman 
certificate (Nov. 16). 

SD--1450 suspends for 3 months, flight instructor rating of G. W. 
Lashlee, Malvern, Ark., for various CAR violations (Oct. 29). 

SD-1451 revokes student pilot certificate of Mitchell Ray 
Latham, Rosebud, Tex., for carrying a passenger and for low 
flying, in which the aircraft struck a telephone pole and crashed 
(Nov. 12). 

SD-1452 revokes student pilot certificate of Richard Michael 
Ney, Wichita, Kans., for carrying a passenger and for diving at 
an automobile on a highway (Nov. 30). 

SD-1453 suspends for 3 months, private pilot certificate of 
Louis Dunklin, Pine Bluff, Ark., for low flying over a congested 
area (Nov. 27). 

SD-1454 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Walter H. Springfield, Monroe, La., for making dives over a 
church in which services were being held (Oct. 12). 

SD-1455 dismisses proceedings against Harold E. Logan, Fer- 
rellsburg, W. Va. (Dec. 1). 

SD-1456 revokes air agency certificate of Brainard & Denman 
Air Service, Lone Rock, Wis. (Nov. 18). 

SD-1457 suspends for 6 months, commercial pilot certificate 
of Thomas W. Watson, for low flying in the vicinity of Cedar 
Lake Airport, Cedar Lake, Ind. (Nov. 16). 

SD-1458 terminates proceedings against William O. West, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Nov. 25). 

SD-1459 revokes private pilot certificate of Otto Nickel, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill., for low and acrobatic flight over a con- 
gested area while under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
(Nov. 23). 

SD-1460 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Leon- 
ard Frederick Abend, Detroit, Mich., for low flying over a beach, 
ending when the plane crashed in the midst of people on the 
beach (Nov. 26). 

SD-1461 revokes student pilot certificate of Frank E. Bass, 
Tolley, N. Dak., for carrying a passenger on a flight which ended 
in a crash, resulting in serious injuries to the passenger and 
complete loss of the aircraft (Nov. 30). 

SD-1462 suspends for 6 months, private pilot certificate of 
Royce D. McKinnon, St. Cloud, Minn., for low flying, ending 
in a crash in which he was seriously injured and the aircraft 
completely destroyed (Nov. 23). 

SD-1463 revokes private pilot certificate of John Albert Noe, 
Sr., Hershey, Pa., for careless and reckless operation of an air- 
craft by crashing into a hill obscured by clouds, resulting in 
injury to one passenger and death to a second passenger (Nov. 
20). 

SD-1464 terminates proceedings against Harley N. Montague, 
Denver, Colo., whose airline transport pilot certificate was 
voluntarily surrendered for cancellation (Oct. 31). 

SD-1465 suspends for 60 days, student pilot certificate of Jack 
Blanchard Romine, Huntington, W. Va., for low flying over a 
public highway, ending in a crash (Oct. 27). 

SD-1466 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Gordon Minor, Oklahoma City, Okla., for low flying over a con- 
gested area (Nov. 30). 

SD-1467 suspends for 64 months, student pilot certificate of 
Clayborn White, Oklahoma City, Okla., for low flying over a 
congested area (Nov. 30). 

SD-1468 revokes private pilot certificate of George K. Culp, Jr., 
Walsh, Colo., for low flying with a passenger over a congested 
area (Nov. 30). 

SD-1469 suspends for 2 months, private pilot certificate of 
A. M. Screeton, Hazen, Ark., for low flying over an open-air 
assemblage of persons (Nov. 23). 

SD-1470 suspends for 40 days, commercial pilot certificate of 
Lewis Hastings Francis, for engaging in acrobatic flight below an 
altitude of 1,500 feet, with passengers, resulting in a crash near 
Viadez, Alaska (Nov. 8). 

SD-1471 suspends for 6 months, student pilot certificate of 
Leroy Thomas, Dallas, Tex., for low flying over a congested area 
(Nov. 30). 

SD-1472 suspends for 30 days, private pilot certificate of Don- 
ald H. Ashel, Appleton, Wis., for low flying in which he collided 
with some power lines (Nov. 22). 

SD-1473 terminates proceedings against Frank Oliver Hogg, 
Lamesa, Tex. (Nov. 25). 

SD-1474 suspends for 90 days, student pilot certificate of John 
B. Long, Monticello, Ark., for low flying and performing acro- 
batic maneuvers which ended in a crash (Dec. 10). 

SD-1475 suspends for 2 months, private pilot certificate of 
Clyde Aaron Goodman, Little Rock, Ark., for low flying over a 
congested area and making sharp turns, dives and abrupt pull-ups 
which ended in a crash (Nov. 23). 





CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 


CAA Engineer Helping to Develop Ceylon Airport 
(January 3). 

CAA Presents Facts not Included in CAB Accident 
Report (December 23). 

Cross Winds Aid Plane Takeoffs, NACA Reports 
(January 3). 

CAA Warns Pilots of Effects of Polarizing Sun 
Glasses (January 3). 

CAA Ends Segregation at Washington National 
Airport (December 27). 

British Agree to Air Traffic System Similar to 
U. S. Airways (December 29). 

CAA Issues Manual to Guide Airport Managers 
and Cities (January 7). 

Moore Named to Head CAA 
(December 31). 

New Airworthiness Cards Prove Value CAA Says 
(January 10). 

Top ICAO Officials to see New Aviation Devices 
(January 8). 

Aids for Exporters in New CAA Release (Jan- 
uary 19). 

_ Philippine Trainees to work in CAA Airways 
Facilities (January 17). 

Federal Airport Program Highlights, November 15- 
December 31 (January 17). 

Villamor to Serve CAA as Consultant on Far East 
(January 23). 

CAA to Broadcast Ceilings Above 10,000 Feet 
(January 26). 

Rough Named to Direct CAA Field Relations 
(January 25). 


Airport Work 


Board 


Family Air Fares to Continue Until March 31 
1949 (CAB 48-111) (December 28, 1948), 

Mileage and Traffic Statistics for September 1948 
(CAB 48-112) (December 29, 1948). 

Financial Statistics for September 1948 (CAB 48- 
113) (December 29, 1948). 

CAB Grants Foreign Air Permit to Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia, S. A. (CAB 49-1) (Jan- 
uary 7, 1949). 

Hearing Set for Seattle Air Charter Fatal Accident 
at Seattle, Wash. (CAB 49-2) (January 12, 1949). 

All American Airways Pick-up Service Suspended 
and Regular Passenger and Mail Service Authorized 
(CAB 49-3) (January 13, 1949). 

Challenger Airlines Authorized to Serve Casper 
and Vernal (CAB 49-4) (January 14, 1949). 

Foreign Air Carrier Permit Issued to British Carib- 
bean Airways, Ltd. (CAB 49-5) (January 18, 1949). 





Avianca Granted Temporary Permit 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has granted a 3-year 
temporary foreign air carrier permit to Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca) authorizing air 
service between the co-terminal points Bogota and 
Barranquilla, Colombia, via an intermediate point in 
Jamaica, and the co-terminal points Miami, Florida, 
and New York, New York. 

Avianca has been operating into Miami from 
Colombia and its international ‘services extend to 
Ecuador, Canal Zone, and other points in Colombia. 
Air operations between the United States and Colom- 
bia are conducted pursuant to the provisions of the 
Kellogg-Olaya agreement negotiated in 1929. 
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Six-Millionth Passenger 
Uses National Airport; 
Traffic Gain Continues 


Passenger No. 6,000,000 passed through Washington 
National Airport shortly after December 20, 1948, 
D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Aeronautics 

nounced last month 

Since the opening of the airport June 16, 1941, an 


Civil 


iverage of 800,000 passengers have passed annually 
through the only commercial airport owned by the 
United States Government and operated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The figure at the end 
of the year was 6,034,999 and Bennett 
Griffin, Administrator of the airport, estimated that 


persons, 


appeared late in the 
1948, was 


custome! 


trathe tor 


the six-millionth 
month 
94,562, a 3 percent increase over the previous month, 


Passenger December 
ind 8 percent higher than a year ago. 

[The December traffic brought the 1948 

186,676 passengers and pushed the 74-year figure 
over the 6,000,000 mark to 6,034,999. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight was the third suc- 
cessive year that this busy airport has handled more 
rhe figures show 1,230,480 
and the 1,186,- 


total to 


than a million passengers. 
passengers in 1946; 1,140,945 in 1947; 
676 previously cited for 1948. 

The detailed record on both airline passenger and 


aircraft activity at the Washington National Airport 


during 1948 follows: 


Airline Passenger Traffic 


Month Departing Arriving Potal 


33, 021 65, 685 
February 31, 62,311 
March 43, 87, 676 
April 52, 2 +4, 106, 429 
May 39, 7 y 117,994 
59, 7, 985 117, 373 
108, 406 
108, 397 
113,013 
113,211 
91,529 
94, 652 


9 
January 32, 


June 
July 55, 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December ~ol4 

589, 880 


Potal . 796 , 186, 676 


Daily average , 631 1,612 3, 242 


Aircraft Arrivals and Departures 


Air 


carrier 


Month Military Itinerant Total 


January : , 069 10, 239 
February 7, 50: , 072 
March 75 , 318 
April . 815 , 06 
May 559 
June . i , 341 
July le 259 
August . , 170 
September . 714 
October ‘ , 667 
November ° . 700 
December . , 656 


NNNNNNNRK == 


otal » THN 5,931 23,018 5,406 158, 120 


Daily average +4 63 15 432 


Airlines Net Income Lower 


Reports for the third quarter of 1948 filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board by the 16 domestic trunk air 
lines indicate a net income from operations of $2,- 
369,187, as compared with net operating income of 
$5,560,287 for the same period in 1947. For the year 
ending September 30, 1948, the net operating loss for 
the 16 domestic trunk airlines was $18,685,408, as 
compared with the net operating loss of $20,223,018 
for the year ending September 30, 1947. 


Board Organized To Handle 
Air Navigation Development 
(Continued from page 13) 
“The Board shall integrate to the maximum extent 
possible the national security requirements for the 


common 
mitted by or through the 


system as trans- 
Research and  Develop- 
ment Board and the non- 
tactical 
quirements of the users of 
the system as transmitted 
through the Air 
Committee. 


operational _ re- 


by or 
Coordinating 
Where such classes of re- 
quirements are inconsist- 
ent, the Board shall de- 
termine the relative weight 
to be each 
class and inform the Re- 
search and Development 
Board and the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee thereof. 
No action shall be taken by the Board on the basis of 
such determination until a reasonable time has been 
given to the Research and Development Board and the 


accorded to 


Ralph S. Damon 


Air Coordinating Committee for comment.” 

The order provides that the Board “shall supervise 
the conduct of all common system research and de- 
velopment projects” and 
also “shall prepare a single 
comprehensive budget for 
all research and develop- 
mént on the common 
system.” 

“Utilizing the 
tural and legal facilities of 
the Administrator of Civil 
Board 
shall allocate and, with due 
regard to existing commit- 
ments, may reallocate all 
common 
development and test proj- 
ects and funds therefor by 


contrac- 


Aeronautics, the 


system research, 


contract or other arrange- Douglas H. Ewing 
ments . with 
agencies, universities, commercial organizations, or 
other organizations,” the order sets out. The Board 
shall not itself operate any laboratories or pilot plants. 


Government 


Phillips Moore Appointed 
Administrator of Airports 


Appointment of Phillips Moore as Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Airports has been announced by D. W. 
Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

Mr. Moore succeeds H. A. Hook, who transferred 
to California in October for reasons of health. 

Edgar N. Smith who has been acting as Assistant 
Administrator will continue as Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, the post he held under Mr. Hook. 

Mr. Moore has been with the CAA and its prede- 
cessor agencies since 1933, most recently as Director 
of Airport Engineering Service. 

Born in Franklin, Ga., Mr. Moore was graduated 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute as a civil engineer 
in 1924, 

He practiced engineering in Miami until 1926. 
The following 2 years he served as an engineer of the 
Georgia Highway Department. In 1929 he joined the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Philadelphia, 
as chief engineer for underground construction. 


NMCNT PUINTING OFFICE: 1949 


50 Philippine Students 
Receive Job Training 


With CAA Employees 


Fifty students from the Philippine Republic, 
trained by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in several activities, are receiving on-the- 
job training at west coast centers, D. W. Rent- 
zel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has 
announced. 

Fifteen of the trainees specialized in air traffic con- 
trol, 15 in airways communications, and 20 in the 
maintenance of air navigation facilities at the CAA’s 
Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City, where they 
were in training for 8 months. While there, they 
studied English at the University of Oklahoma City. 

The traffic controllers and communications trainees 
arrived in San Francisco and Oakland on January 17, 
and took their places alongside CAA employees in 
the trafic towers, traffic centers and communications 
centers, 

The 20 airways maintenance technicians arrived in 
San Francisco 2 weeks later to work alongside CAA 
airways maintenance men in the San Francisco area. 
All 50 will leave for the Philippines February 25. 

Second Group of 50.—This is the second group 
of 50 from the Philippines who have been trained by 
the CAA, using funds of the Philippines Rehabilitation 
Act which is administered by the State Department. 
Most of the first 50 trainees now are working with the 
Philippine Civil Aeronautics Administration in the 
Islands. 

John Tevis, of the CAA’s Foreign Nationals’ Train- 
ing Office is coordinating the training program on the 
west coast. Glen L. Simonson, of the Oakland Air 
Route Traffic Center; L. E. Housman, of the Oak- 
land Airport Traffic Tower; E. C. Butler, Chief Air- 
craft Communicator at the CAA Overseas Foreign 
Airways Communications Station at San Francisco, 
and Eugene Mathews, Coordinator of Airways Main- 
tenance, at the same office, are in direct charge of the 
training. 

Applications are being received in Manila for the 
third group which will be composed of 46 to 50, all of 
whom will be trained as communicators. Qualifying 
examinations were held for these applicants in Manila 
January 15, and the successful candidates will sail 
for the United States shortly after the return of the 
second group. A fourth and final group will be 
selected and trained later. 


Ceilings Above 10,000 Feet 
Now Being Supplied by CAA 


Cloud ceilings above 10,000 feet are now being 
supplied to pilots by CAA communications stations 
to aid them in planning high altitude flights, D. W. 
Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has 
announced. 

The new system went into effect January 1. Pre- 
viously, the Weather Bureaw in furnishing ceilings 
above 10,000 feet described them merely as “high 
broken clouds” or “high overcasts” and used a special 
symbol to indicate that omission of the actual ceiling 
height was not intentional. However, the increasing 
number of high altitude flights both by military and 
civilian pilots made necessary the more accurate 
designation of high ceilings. 

CAA communications stations broadcast ceilings 
above 10,000 feet as well as below at 15 minutes 
before, and 15 minutes after, the hour. 
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